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The Prestige Project 
of Herzliya 
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At prices from 

$$$eoc[ IS 96 million 

Convenient payment arrangements possible. 

Special mortgages for foreign residents. 

Bank guarantee for all purchasers. 

Price includes development and private parking (but not 1 5% Value Added Tax). 


Stage Four 
Opening Soon 


Stage Three 
Completion 
July 1987 


Stage One 


COMPLETED 
2 apartment* + 

2 Dupiex/PenthouMi 
still avallatya 
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Here’s your opportunity ■ 

Vpuqah have ahome Iri the hlghrise apartment tower 

fSMHp mtmmsr 

, Rl^nlpg and design dowq tp the very lagt detail: 

; develdprrieht, including Vi . - 

; : garden&and iswris.ptayareas andadi cent oarkinn 

^^T^^^ iy,C88 With ^ walWn 9^ ,stal ^0^ ^v- 


★ 1 06 sq.m v 4 rooms, 2 complete bathrooms! 

★ 1 36 sq.m., 6 rooms, 3 complete bathrooilis. 

★ 137 sq.m., 5 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms, i 
162 sq.m., 6 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms.- 

★ Dup|ex/penthouse, 200-280 sq.m, ontheotr 

: V 9 th floors. . !' ■* ■' 


; vmiivpigu,-> » : i-VVk •> 17 
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SPECIAL SALES HOURS 

■ , -"®J;the I '6ui|d!ng_:rtfe:jRn i ^MuM 
Vj betyypep IQ a, mV and 2 p:m/ • : v 
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Notices in this feature are charged at IS5.750 per line, including VAT. 
Every day of the month costs IS115,740 per line, including VAT, per 
month. 


JERUSALEM 
Conducted Tours 

Tourbls and Visitors. Come and see the Genei- 
“Y™* 1 Home for Girls, Jerusalem. 

Md Us manifold activities and impressively 
modern buildlam. Free guided toura weekdays 

&c Cn rM. No - l4 ' “ “ 5 ' ^ 

HAD ASSAM - Guided lour of all installations 
* Hourly tours at Klryal Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Ml. Scopus. * Informal Inn, rcServnllons' 
02-41 6333, <fe.44fiZ71. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Toura in English at 9 aiuMl a.m. from 

Administration Building, Clival Ram Campus. 
nusev9. 28, 24 and 16. M 

2. Mount Scopus mure II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman Build- 
ing Ruses 9, 2k, 4a. 26 and 23 in ihc first 
underground stop. Further details: Tel U2- 
fOCHIt. 

AM IT WOMEN (formerly American Mizrachl 
Womeu). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Sireci, Jerusalem. Tel. C/2 -699222. 

EMUNA II- WORLD RELIGIOUS ZIONIST 
tVOMEM, 2fi Ben Mainion. To vhit our pro- 
jects call: (Q-6624M. 6306M, K77H17. 811125; 
10-444 1 5 1 morning; 053-36559; 04 -2360.11 . 


ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231 . 240529; Ncianya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Conducted Tours 

AM IT WOMEN (formerly American Mlerachl 
Women). Free Morning Toura - Tel Aviv, Tel, 
220187.233154. 

WIZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours: Tel Aviv, 210791. Jerusalem 24487H. 

HAIFA 

TECIINION -ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOC.Y Jack Lemmon narrates in mulil- 
mcdla presentation ai Colcr-CutifnmJa Visitors 
Center. Tel. 04-293683. Sunday-Thuisday. 
8.30 H.m.-2.nu p.in. ; Friday (ill noon. 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial IM-64WM0. 

Other Centres 

VISIT THE WEIZMANN HOUSE, RE- 
HOVOT. The Wcfzmann House is open 
Sunday-Thuisday, 10 a.m. -3.30 p.m.; closed 
on Friday, Saturday and holidays. For group 
tours please honk in advance hy culling: 0H- 
48323(1 or 483328. 


COHDITON WINE - “ The oldest of wines 

Strictly kosher, underthe 
< t* supervision of the Agudat 
“■ V* Yisraal Beit Din. Jaru sal nm 


j- Ar Yisraei Beit Din, Jerusalem. 

+«, ■s *** — 


n,, day before Yam Kn»l»»r. 

'tli o high priest was »o 

all owed to drink ^<>» . 

'cl -jihHivn would cause - hun to 

drowse off, and ho was 

permiited to sloop the n.cjhtof 

Yom Kip pur. 


Mtjf i« be i&kribcl for a feed life. 

Obtainable at all chain stores and at selected shops. 

Hakormim Wineries, Maalei Adumlm, 02 - 247565 . 




Congregation Morn abet Israel 

Jerusalem Bait Knanet fg IIIHf/tt 

of the World Council of Synagogue* un/t 1 E| 

Cantor for Conservative Judaism CTKYr f'J 

AAgronSt. VVhT.^ 

■ is pleased to announce 
Shabbat Shuva Drasha in English 

Sept, 2 li 5 Tlshiel : . ■ . ■. 

: byRabbiPr.- Yosef Oxeexi *. - , - 7 

Topic: Freedom and Responsibility The Ground for 

- Tshuva 

• Drasfra foltawing Minha at 6.16 p.m., 

■- ■ . '••• '■ '■ . . ■djBMo-tfz 


Ti^I Aviv Premiere at ZpA House 

American tour , 

pSU «; 

’ f *• 1 ^ l ( I 

• Director: Danny U|al '■* Musical Arrangements; Ktjbby Oshrat 
TextaDan Aimagor ★ Aitfsllc Director: Menashe LeV-Ran. 

Procfacer.Solsn Theatre- MWceyPeted.. . 

: ,Z0A HOUSE ■;t Dsnle{ Fri$di St., Tel Aviv , 

JWjvaflgns-.ibAfW 250341 Q 


] 


Opening 21 September 

SHMUELTEPLER 
.OIL PAINTINGS 
. _ „ . ANG DRAWINGS - ? 

.^™ l m dahy^Oe.(TiW 1 p.m.- 

Melr ' 
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Notices in this feature are charged at IS5.750 per line, including 
VAT. Once-weekly insertion costs IS1 7,260 per line including 
VAT, per month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Opening Exhibition: 
Nerot Mltzvah, light in Jewish ritual (22.9 at 8 
n.m.l. Continuing Exhibitions: Frederick R. 
Weisnun Collection of Post-1945 American 
and International Art 7 weeks only. AriiS[i' 
New Year Oicctings. Israel Communities 0 
Jacob Pins. Woodcuts 0 “From Ihc Depths of 
the Sea.'' Cargoes of Ancient Wrecks from the 
Carmel Const (Rockefeller Museum) 0 Aslan 
Art: Chinese bronzes and ceramics, 1200 BCE 
- 1 7ih century CE 0 South-East Alla; Japanese 
nclsukc 0 Old Masters: 16ih-18th century 
master painters 0 Visiting Artists: Three Brit- 
ish sculptors. AJona Frankel, Illustrations of 
Children’s Books. Tala ZJv Builds Houses in 
Clay and Straw. Q Cave in the Desert: 9,000- 
year-old finds from Nahal Hemar (until 9.I0J. 
0 Meet an Israeli Artist: Chava Epstein, Ira 
Reichwargcr. Reui Shahar 0 Painting instruc- 
tion In the Youth Wing + children's paintings 
exhibition until 14,10 Q Permanent collections 
ofJudnica, Archaeology. An and Ethnic Art. 


Place scape: 14 anists present version of sur- 
rounding landscapes. 

OLD YISIIUV COURT MUSEUM. Life in the 
Jewish community in the Old City, mid- 19th 
century- World War II, 6 Or llnholm, Jewish 
Quarter, Old City. Sun.-Thur.. 9 u.m.-4 p.m, 
SIR ISAAC AND LADY EDITH WOLFSON 
MUSEUM at Helchal Shlomo: Permanent Ex- 
hibition of Judaico. Diorama Room: History of 
Jewish People. Special Exhibit: Synagogues in 
19lh century Germany. 

Galleries 

MISHKENOT SHA’ANANIM. J. Robert 
Fisher Hall, Tel. 224321. Moshe Gcrshunl, 
Summer at MJshkcnoi Sha’ananlm, Sept. 26- 
Oct.24. Hours: Sun., Mon., Wcd..Thur. 10- 
12; 5-7. -nie., Fri. 10-12 only. Tel. 224321 

TEL AVIV 
Museum 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Henry 
Friedlaendcr, typographer. Lee Fricdlandcr, 


Aniciicuii pluilugiiiphur, Ardun.o Rctrosner. 
live 0 live Centuries of Self-Portrait PtSsft 
New Exhibit: St nine of Achilles. Museum Vidt 
lug Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-9. Sat. ]\.r 
7- 111. I-'ri. closed. Helena Rubinstein PavtUofl’ 
New Exhibition: Selection from Israeli Art 
Collection (from 14.9). Vising Houik Soil- 
Thur. 10-1; 5-7. Snt. 11-2. Fri. dosed. Both 
Museums: Closed 24. 25.9. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

THE REUBEN AND EDITH UECRT 
MUSEUM at Haifa University, open Stut 
Mon., Wed., Thur. 10-2; Tuc. 10-h 44t- ph’ 
closed; Sal., 11-2. 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shahlai Levy Sl.-Td 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Egyp- 
tian textiles, lerra-cnttu figurines. Shikmoni 
finds. Modern Art Parallels, exhibition of kib- 
butz artists. Music and Ethnology - Jewish 
costumes. Sun.-Thur. and Sal. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Tuc., Thur., Sul. also 6-9 p.m. Ticket also 
admits you to National Maritime, PreMitory 
and Japanese Art museums. 

JANCO-llADA MUSEUM First Israel Matt Ait 
show nl the Juncn-Dada Museum, Ein Hod. 
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GALLERY 

Announcing the opening on September 20th, 1985, of a new, unique 
Judaic art gallery, featuring the exclusive work of Michel Schwartz. 

Paintings • Lithographs • Serigraphs • Sculpture • Micrographic Art • Institutional Art 

19B KEREN HAYESOD STREET- JERUSALEM 525661,243246 i 

Hours: Sundays — Thursdays 10AM-1 PM., 4-10PM Other times by 'appointment 3 


HOUSE OF 

DREAMS 
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HOUSE OF DREflTTC, 


, (190 x140cm.) 

from IS1 85,000. . 

* Sealy Box Spring Base and Mattress 

S©tS at extra special low prices. 

* Kltan Non-allergenlc Pillows (sox zocm.) 

:• 139,500 each! i. - 1 . 

* 6 only - Twin Size Duvets (Comtortem) 

.1365,000 each. ; 1 > ■ 

* 20% reduction on quilted bedspreads, ex-stock. 

* ? u . r pric08 are ,he lowest In Israel. 

* Tax-free deals for new immigrants. . . i \ 
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HOUSE OF DREAMS 
Israel's Top Sleep Shop 

28 Usslshkln St., Rrnnat HssWron, 
TBI. 03-480761 

Open: 9,15 a.m^l p.m.; 4-7 p.m. 
Closed: Monday and Friday after- 
noona. ... ««»■»». 


GEFFNER 

fuiBxw andSYNTHTnC w--- 
Id) pdfted- Prepared to^Ordw 
.T*W« aiotha , PJudr Maw ^ ■ 

> . ; NEW, - Tabla PrOfobtloP With , 

,.y- \J|>. TABI^E UtfDRlRLAy . , ; . 

trtwjtoidor; ■■ ^ 
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PLO LEADER Yasser Arataj niusl 
have been on the verge of choking, 
but Iasi week he publicly mentioned 
the forbidden word “Israel” in the 
context of his “desire for peace.” 

In a video address to the meeting 
in Washington of the American- 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Commit- 
tee (Arafat was denied a visa to 
come in person to the U.S.) he spoke 
of the agreement between himself 
and King Hussein of Jordan which 
espoused the principle of “peace for 
land." He expressed the hope that 
that principle and initiative would 
also be accepted by .the democra- 
tic and advanced forces inside 
Israel.” 

During the same week, Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres, who has 
been hoping for some breakthrough 
that would make talks with Jordan 
and non-PLO elements among the 
Palestinians possible, lashed out at 
Arafat for being personally responsi- 
ble for the wave of murderous terror 
attacks against Israelis in the West 
Bank and in Israel. 

While some sceptics tended to 
doubt whether all the recent attacks 
had been directed from Arafat's new 
headquarters in Jordan, there could 
be no such doubts in regard to the 
two PLO murder teams recently de- 
spatched by yacht with orders to 
carry out indiscriminate killings in 
Israel. Their two boats were inter- 
cepted by an Israel Navy patrol. 

At the same time, the Arabists In 
the U.S. State Department were 
doing everything in their power to 
recover from the failed mission to 
Jordan of Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Murphy and to work out 
some new arrangement whereby 
U.S. officials could still meet with 
PLO representatives. Then the 
Reagan administration informed 
Hussein that Murphy will not be 
meeting with a joint Jordan ian- 
Palestinian delegation at this stage. 

An ordinary mortal, even - and 
especially -.if he lives in the Middle 
East, could be excused for being 
completely confused. To g6t some 
answers as to what was going on and 
some enlightenment on the seeming- 
ly contradictory events and develop- 
ments, we went to speak with Dr. 
Mark Heller of the Janee Centre for 
Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity. . . 

To identify Dr. Heller and his 
positions one may quote the final 
paragraph of his 1983 book, A 
Palestinian State; the implications for 
Israel; 

'The pursuit of a settlement with 
the PLO leading to an independent 
- .Palestinian state, with appropriate 
risk-minimisation provisions, would 
best, promote Israel’s fundamental 
strategic objectives of neutralizing 
fae Palestinian issue as a factor in 
Israeli-Arab relations and reducing 
' the overall threat to Israeli security, 
while preserving the Jewish, demo- 
cratic character and vitality of Israeli 
society, . 

"Such a settlement would not be a 
Panacea fot all of Israel's problems; 
it would not provide absolute secur- 
ity Or guarantee perpetual peace., 
out given. Israel’s historical and 
8®9|paphical circumstances, no con- 
ceivable posture is without consider- 
able risks and costs.. 

“This one, however, is surely- the 
i wast of all evi&' Rather than avoid- ... 
£8 n ; comprehensive peace with th6 
■ ■ a *? t !P( a 9S» Israel should therefore 
purtue the :Palestine-staie setlle- 
1 Wtasjtb'e primary goOlof its fore- 
. *8? dpd national security policy. 4 ’ ' 


THbtBR think, tbit all- tile 
nehfa : that « began': with the. 
■Ardfat agre^meDt of last 
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Ration -.hot to -: recognize . life 




Yosef Goell 


PLO before it agrees to recognize 
Israel, or are they really the first 
steps in a real peace process? 

"It’s clearly more than an exercise 
in PR, especially on the part of 
Hussein. But the two alternatives 
you mention are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. It's possible for 
the developments to be both serious 
and a desire for positive PR at one 
and the same time. I believe that 
Hussein, and possibly even Arafat, 
are Interested in both goals. In any . 
case, they are certainly interested in 
making some intermediate gains." 

Heller thinks that Hussein has for 
a long time been interested in a 
definitive settlement of the conflict 
with Israel in so far as. he is involved 
in it. The Jordanian monarch, he 
says, is convinced that the alterna- 
tive of 'no peace and no wbt’ is very 
dangerous to his survival on the 
East Bank of his kingdom. 

"The economic retrenchment in 
the Arab oil states affects him direct- 
ly . It has had a bad effect on the state 
of employment in Jordan. It has cut 
baok remittances' that Jordanian 
worked in the Oil states have been 
' sending back home, which were Qn 
Important part of Jordan’s economy . 
And contributions to his Treasury 
from the oil States themselves have, 
been redticed to nealriy nil, as the 
■ bulk of their spare resources have : 
'bfen channelled exclusively to Iraq 


to help her withstand the pressure of 
Iran.” 

HELLER RAISES an interesting 
point as he continues: 

"Hussein is also painfully aware of 
the growing de facto annexatiou of 
the West Bank by Israeli settlement 
activity. When he couples- this 
awareness with the problems created 
by the Arab economic retrench- 
ment, Hussein fears (hat it could 
lead to growing Palestinian migra- 
tion from the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank to the East Bank of his king- 
dom." 

Does he think that there is any- 
thing in the talk about part of Hus- 
sein’s family, and possibly he him- 
self, not being overly interested in 
getting back the West Bank with its 
trouble-making Palestinian popula- 
tion? If there is, how does he explain 
Hussein's present partnership with 
Arafat? 

"Jordan and Hussein are like 
Israel. They, too, would like 1 the 
West Bank territory without the 
West Bank population. Even now, 
with 60-70 per cent of the population 
of Jordan being Palestinian , Amman 
is the biggest Palestinian city in the 
world. Hussein is well aware that the 
incorporation of an additional 1.2 
. miPion Palestinians of the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip in his 
kingdom would raise that proportion 
to over 80 per cent. 

“There is another argument 
against Hussein’s taking back the 
West Bank. In his eyes, Israel has 
not always b?en a predictable pr 


benevolent neighbour. It may well 
be healthier for him not to invite the 
renewed conflicts with Israel that 
could be triggered off over a long, 
open Green Line border. 

“But as weighty as these argu- 
ments against taking back the West 
Bank may seem, they are not the 
decisive ones. Hussein's main con- 
cern remains the dangers emanating 
from the Palestinian entity. 

“Hussein has been ready since 
1967 to make peace with Israel in 
return for all the territories. But for 
the last 10 years he knows that there 
has been no ‘Jordanian option.' 
There is only a ‘Jordanian- 
Palcstinian option.’ Tu make such an 
option possible, he must give Arafat 
something. That something is a re- 
newed PLO presence on the East 
Bank. 

“As to the timing and the sense of 
urgency, Hussein knows that he can- 
not win from Israel a return to the 
1967 status quo. He sees in the Peres 
premiership a window of opportun- 
ity. He may well be wrong in what he 
thinks he can get from Peres, but he 
knows very well what will be im- 
possible to gel after the October 
1986 rotation. 

“Thus, for him there is everything 
to gain from not delaying. And thus 
his determination tu gut Arafat 
aboard, for in his eyes Arafat is the 
only Palestinian who counts.” 

WHAT IS Arnfnfs interest in play- 
ing I lusscin's game? 

“ ArHfnt'smain fear is of becoming 
irrelevant. The twin blows delivered 
by Israel and Syria in Lebanon, 
which sent him packing to Ihe back- 
water of Tunisia, drove that danger 
home to him . Ambit has bee n under- 
going h long process of moderation 
since Ihc niid-’7lis. This has been 
speeded up since 1983, when he wns 
threatened by the split in his own 
Fatnh. 

“He has also conic to realize that 
he no longer has a pure military 
option against Israel. Any objective 
observer could have told him that 20 
years ago. Neither Arafat nor any 
other PLO leader has abandoned the 
military option. It is really a matter 
of a choice between a pure military 
option and a combined military- 
political one.” 

Hie word “moderation” is often 
used in the West for Arafat. What 
does Heller mean by it? Wouldn't 
pragmatist be a better term? 

“Arafat has moved from a former 
stance of outright rejectionism to 
greater and greater ambiguity. 
Take, for example, what is today 
considered a breakthrough. A good 
part of the dispute is conducted in 
code words, the main one being the 
PLO’s acceptance of UN resolutions 
242 and 338 , which many in the West 
would consider tantamount to the 
PLO’b recognition of Israel. 

“Arafat would never do it. Until 
recently, he would not say either yes 
or no, but ‘we accept all the relevant 
UN resolutions. 1 

“What was considered lo be a 
breakthrough was that when Hus- 
sein went to Washington in May, he 
told the Americans that Arafat 
accepted 242. Arafat didn't confirm 
it. But what is new is that he didn't 
deny it either. That was his payment 
to Hussein for being reinstalled on 
the East Bank; 

"ARAFAT REALIZES today tlmt 
lime is not working in his favour. I 
think it Is quite accurate to say that 
Arafat Is ready to make peace with 

- Israel while continuing to cling to a* 
vision^ of the eventual undoing of 
Israel. A vision somewhat along the 
lihes of our own pious hopes of 
vehahtirenu lezion btmhcrii 
beyahieinu' (and return us to Zion 
'specd(fy f in bur days) which Jews 

- said during the long years of exile but 


which no one ever turned into an 
operational programme. 

“To the extent that Arafat hns an 
operational goal it is a Palestinian 
state in the territories. If the price he 
has to pay for that is recognition of 
Israel, a formal peace treaty and an 
agreement on u limitation of forces 
in that state, it is my belief that 
Arafat would be willing to go that 
far. 

"In truth, he has not yet gone (hat 
far. Hussein tried to get him to agree 
to such a programme at the Palesti- 
nian National Congress in Amman 
in 1984, but he did not succeed. 

”1 think, however, that Arafat is 
more ambiguous about his readiness 
to talk than ure the Israelis. Israel is 
very unambiguous about not being 
prepared to talk with the PLO. 

“THERE IS also u sense of urgency. 
Part of it hns to do with develop- 
ments on the West Bank. I believe 
they take Mcron Bcnvcnisti - and his 
thesis of irreversibility of the creep- 
ing etc facto Israeli annexation of the 
territories -more seriously than they 
should. But they do. 

"Arafat is now 51 or 52. He Hhs 
impressive achievements to his cre- 
dit: the creation of (lie Palestinian 
identity; its inclusion on the interna- 
tional agenda; making Ihc perma- 
nent disposition ot the territories 
without his approval impossible. Rut 
he bus mude absolutely no progress 
at nil on the twin basic goals of saving 
his people and their land. 

"He niuy well have n personal 
sense of urgency, of having passed 
his personal peak. But I believe that 
a majurity of the Fatah hold these 
views. And, us fnr us we can tell, so 
docs the bulk of the population of 
the West Bunk and the Gaza Strip 
who, after nil, sire among Ihc most 
important constituency of the 
Palestinians. 

"They may all have been revolu- 
tionaries once. But they are much 
more sophisticated today and don't 
believe the old Leninist line that ‘the 
worse it gets, the better.' 

"In opposition ore the splinter 
organizations and the factions con- 
trolled by Syria, the latter including 
Jibril, Sa'ika and the Fatah rebels. 
Ha bash and Hawatmch together 
with the Palestinian Communists are 
in an intermediate' position, not 
being totally opposed to the policy 
proposed by Arafat but demanding 
much greater Internal democracy 
within tne ranks of the PLO. 

"Syrian opposition is serious. 
President Assud has already 
warned Habash, Hawatmeh and 
the Fatah rebels who are based in 
Damascus or in Syrian-held Leba- 
non, not to step out of line. There 
have also been unmistakable Syrian 
warnings to Hussein, in the form of 
bomb attacks on Jordanism diplo- 
mats. But Hussein is trying to form a 
Counter bloc against Syria with the 
aid of Iraq and Egypt." 

HELLER'S prognoses and hopes 
rest on two assumptions: 

□ that a sovereign mini-Palestine 
in the territories would create a 
strong Palestinian constituency 
Whose self-inter.est would be main- 
taining a non-belligerent peaceful 
coexistence with Israel; 

□ that Israel should have a primary 
interest in removing the Palestinian 
issue from Ihe context of its rela- 
tionship with the rest of the Arab 
world; and that the solution of that 
problem would make possible the 
consolidation of the peace with 
Egypt and its extension to the rest of 
the Arab world. 

Neither assumption can be proven 
or disprove n. Buying them or reject- 
ing them depends very much on 
where we are on the Continuum frorp 
benevolent optimism to hard-nosed 
. realism and cynical pessimism . D 















WHY IS SO much money needed to 
run a professional sports organiza- 
tion"? 

The answer is salaries, which 
make up some 75 per cent of a top 
team's budget. And the reason salar- 
ies are so high can be summed up in 
one name, say some in the business - 
Yoram Aridor, the former finance 
minister. 

The “false prosperity of the early 
Eighties affected sports also," says 
Lazie Rivlin, former Betar Jerusalem 
chairman. He recalls an atmosphere 
in the late Seventies and early Eight- 
ies, when players begun asking for 
astronomical sums. 

“Twenty-year-olds wanted 
$50,000, and when a player asks for 
money, he’s talking net, not gross. 
He doesn't know taxes from national 
insurance payments." 

. Even if a team manages to negoti- 
ate down from an original $50,000 to 
a more reasonable $25,000, it will 
have to pay sonic two-and-n-half 
times that amount to keep the play- 
er. Taxes, medical and national in- 
surance make the cost exorbitant. 

SO WHY DO THEY PAY? And do 
they? 

Mordechai Spiegler and Nissim 
Bin-Nun, former coach and patron 
respectively of Maccabi Jaffa, say 
that “no plnycr ever held a gun to the 
head of management and said ‘pay 
nieorelsc...'** 

But Rivlin says the answer has to 
do with management styles. "Man- 
agement wants results. It figures that 
a deficit of a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars is the price to pay in 
order to have the trophy at the end of 
the season." 

And management always figures 
that somebody - the Histadrut, 
Herut, the Liberals, the Israel Foot- 
ball Association (IFA), a donor, 
somebody - will bail them out. And 
if there's no bail-out, management 
doesn’t mind. For next year the man 
at-management will hold the electric- 
ity workers’ department in the local 
council, or will be in the Knesset, 
and far from the problems he created 
as the person in charge pf the team. 

And the trouble Is. that only one 
team wins the trophy at the end of 
the. season. But all the teams are 
caught -up in the effort to win it. So 
extravagant promises that can't be 
kept. are made to players Who only 
recently learned to bring lawyers (o . 
contract, negotiations, 
tyhenaplayer , after a few games, 

-. begins demanding his monpy, man-: 

. ageihept can always offer to trade 
hint to another team. The player is 
eagbr for the transfer, believlng'that ' 
thereto won't have such problems. 

•: “THE FI RST THING you shoiild- 
know'is not to bellfeveany thing yba 
• read about salaries in -the- press," 
say Rivlin,- Hip-Nun^, present Betar. 
Jerusalem chief Nissim Abuloff.in’ 
fact everyone! One source observes:. 
*?A player wants to say he's making 
twice what he's really making- that's . 
. the ^player's i problem. ; Everybody 

.'•/ A player^ who* asked riot tp be 
identified, admitted that newspaper 1 
:.;repOrts about hi* $45,000 net salary, 
lastseaibn r ‘ , was a bluff." He actual- ; 
ly took- home $30 ,0<K3.;B’ut the team 
did grange for him a, gdod deal for a, 
:brafid(-p.ew: eg jrtf apdconvlnced a con-! 

, crflctor kppwn, $$ a fah to j*!l an 
. apartment tdhimai cost. ; 'V ' \ 

'■ Eefofa Uj;i ; :Ma!jiiit|ian last. Kear- 
.1 bb t-p fti d ^ Dtp » 

league. Betjv .fourth say. -j ihal bis , 
three-yoar. ^conffacf^ including' 
bonuses for goals scqfed and chain - 
. pioqshipswon is $6Q t ()0Q-a-' 
seasPp jang^v aftejr mxes, ^ 

' This 3^ar;v^flpcgpi HmfaVZafii 
Arniqli, who (ed his tekjri fast year tp 
. the league ohamplphshlpya^fo a ' 
tire: profit-making ^ wfll- j 



Hapocl will find the money. Somc- 
liody ulways pays - miiybc not on 
time, maybe only 10 cents in the 
dollar, but somebody always p.iys- 
And Plada can always go on m 
bigger and hettcr things. Mean- 
while, Elitzur Nctitnya, owned by 
the National Religious Party, has 
five foreign players who, on the first 
game of the season came within 
half-a-dozen points of smashing Pla- 
da’s dream of a winning season. The 
Elitzur team looks like more of a 
contender than docs Plada's Hapocl 
Tel Aviv. 

Simha “Simmy" Kcugcr, wlui hits 
coached nearly a dozen teams in 15 
years in Israeli basketball, wits 
approached by three different 
national -league teams to conch this 
season. 

Reuger is still owed money hy 
Betar Tel Aviv. “The only thing I 
asked each team,” Reuger says, “was; 
a bank guarantee to back up their 
salary promises." 

None of the three teams could 
provide it, so Reuger accepted an 
offer from second-league Hapoel 
Jerusalem. This basketball team is 
currently backed by the largest Mer- 
cedes dealer in the capital, who has 
personally signed the bank guaran- 
tees Reuger insists on. 

FOREIGN PLAYERS in basketball 
. set the salary scales spiralling. Start- 
ing players on teams that trv to be 
competitive with Maccabi Tel Aviv 
get tens of thousands of dollars a 
season. Yet there are those who 
believe that foreign players in foot- 
ball could help prevent these spirall- 
ing prices. 

According to several professional 
observers of the game, European 
salaries for football players are half 
or less than half, what Israeli players 
demand, and often get. 

Originally, a team would have one 
or two stars who, backed by the fans, 
would demand and get extraordi- 
narily large salaries. 

Sport is a form of entertainment, 
and the superstars are always paid 
well. Athletes have short careers, 
and often have little or no training in 

portedly earn 590,000 after taxes vear it t. vn anything other than sports. So it’s 
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Running up 
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for a second career at the hge of 30. 

However, in the years of "bourse 
madness,” said one observer, an 
experienced reporter of the sports 
scene in Israel, “players saw every- 
body making money Haiid over foot. 
. “Suddenly a football olaver 


sports pre^s was all about the salaries 
players were taking.' 1 , , 

•• Abuloff says the .process was In- 
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(Above) Steve Kaplan. (Below) 
Zahi Armeli. (Left) Maurice 
Zanno and Alan Nathan. 
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ROBERT ROSENBERG 
concludes his two-part 
investigation of the 
unsound economics 
and unconcealed 
politics of sport in 
Israel. 


- who can be taken on for as little as 
$1,500 a month. “First-class players, 
who are happy to play football, and 
won’t run to the press with stories 
about how management is screwing 
them." 

■ There are several dozen such East 

European players already m 
Switzerland, Denmark and other 
European countries.- “I'd low to oc 
able to tell an Israeli player. I donl 
need you," says Abuloff. 

But the IFA, dominated by 
Hapoel, has sq far resisted all efforts 
by various clubB to change the nd« . 
so bb to allow foreign players. ^® 
IFA ' says foreign players damaged 

basketball, perhaps irrevocably. ; : 

THE BASKETBALL leagues jd 
tolerate some corrupt P raClK U‘ 
Fake conversions ana phony^. 
migration “legalized” foreign play- 
ers. Basketball i regulations 

changed' this yepr, 

Jewish, non-Israeli foreign P la ^ 
to take to the court Inleague ga"}^- 
. and not, as has been the so ^' 
only- In European compeW^ 
.;ij wax 

first-class players created' » JjJJJ* ’... 
ball . league, 1 -in,, which . 

Cpuld: -afford tjtC i best , ^tjj ^ 
forced Info ^bankruptcy. . V KJP« , 

can r go bankrupt,’ ‘ says Bu^'i'f 
. “whycari y ta.sitortsorgamwti_ 

"}* Fdrtherfobrei? : 'over-bx]^^ 

:oi) foreign salaries , 
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Israeli sports," remarks Spiegler. 
The emphasis has always been on 
immediate results, this year, this 
season. Nobody thinks about the 
future." 

Reuger, for example, didn t have 
his contract renewed two years ago 
at Hapoel Tel Aviv, even though he 
coached the team to near-success in 
the competition against Maccabi. He 
wasn't given time to create the 
groundwork - a team - rather than a 
collection of more or less talented 
players. 

So the football league, led by 
Hapoel, has resisted the pressure for 
international ball-players. Says a 
senior Hapoel source: “Maybe it 
would start with reasonable salaries, 
for East European teams. But soon 
there would be teams that would pay 
fortunes to bring over some really 
first-class English, Italian or South 
American player, and we’d be right 
in the middle of a salary war. 
There’d be bad feeling among the 
Israelis, who couldn't be paid as 
much, and the same kind of prob- 
lems that afflict basketball." 

One IFA step has been to decide 
on a $35,000 gross salary for national- 
league players. But this goes into 
effect only when currently valid 
contracts have lapsed. And, since 
most contracts were signed before 
the $35,000 limit was introduced it's 
relatively meaningless for at least 
another two years. 

Abuloff consoles himself, as do 
other team managers, with the 
knowledge that few players actually 
get all the money they demand, and 
almost none the reported salaries. 

“ONE OF THESE DAYS,” one 
observer remarks, “there will be an 
explosion." Mgny share this view. 

'The fate of Hapoel Afula (which 
dropped out of the national basket- 
ball league this year because it went 
bankrupt) is not very severe com- 
pared to what may happen. Maccabi 
Ramat Gan [the basketball 
team] is broke. Hapoel Tel Aviv isn’t 
broke but it’s taking one hell of a 
gamble.” 

Many of those interviewed say 
they expect' the “explosion" this 
year. Already there are teams work- 

nri n hnfiH.in-nnirMitli Resin. 


udges are issuing rulings that en- 
. able suppliers to go directly to the 
team’s bank accounts to collect un- 
paid bills. There's enough Aoney 
this week for praptice but nobody 
knows about next week. 

Many solutions to the prob- 
lefe are bandied about. They recall 
the many attempts to put the eco- 
nomy on a new basis in . the la$t 

dwarfe. . . 

Ya’acov JSrel, the diirector-geneTal 
of the IFA, Is the foost ‘optimistic of 
all those Interviewed for this story. 

talks of ‘steady Improvements in 
: management style qrid ascribes 
them to, the, income, tax authority's 
incSrpased. interest in bookkeeping 
. the team records, , • • 

- He looks forward to a time, when 
jhere wifi be some professionals 
J from the world of management. and, 
Nriness on'the board of directors pf 
. ^ national-league team,' or in a (her-' 
(politically affiliated apprts cen- 


or for the financial policies of a team 
or sports centre, unless they are 
allowed independent decision- 
making. Yet the politicians have still 
to allow a coach, not to say a mana- 
ger, such independence. 

YET ANOTHER problem is the 
preponderance of teams in the Tel 
Aviv area. Within a 25-kilometre 
radius, there are more than a dozen 
professional basketball and football 
teams. Not all of them can compete 
at the top of the league. 

Maccabi Tel Aviv basketball 
games can draw a foil house of 
10,000 to Yad Eliahu, but only for 
big games. In mid-season, even Mac- 
cabi Tel Aviv draws only a few 
thousand in games against league 
cellar teams. And, on the same 
night, a Jaffa team might only draw 
100 fans. 

It’s not that there aren’t enough 
fans to go around; it's rather that 


most of the teams in the area can’t 
put on an interesting enough show. 

Meanwhile, low-level teams want 
to compete with Maccabi Tel Aviv. 
They fail to realize (hat they can’t 
count on a full house every game, in 
order to break even. 

In the hinterland, however, a 
sporting event can be big business, 
and draw hundreds and thousands to 
the gym or stadium from kibbutzim, 
moshavim, villages and other towns, 
on a Saturday night. 

Spiegler suggests taking Maccabi 
Jaffa "to Kiryat Shmona for a year. 
Or why can't there be a team in 
Eilat? Don't Eilatis like football?" 

Reuger notes that, in the U.S., a 
law keeps competing professional 
teams at least 200 miles apart. 

Admittedly that's a result of 
broadcasting pressure, for the TV 
people don’t want advertising zones 
so merged that fees get reduced for 
TV time. 


Nevertheless, in professional 
sports, there's a vital element of 
community identification with a 
team, and for the sake of the team, 
and not just for its suoccsses. Holon- 
ites support Tel Aviv Hapoel be- 
cause it's a much more interesting 
team than their local club. And so 
Helen's bleachers arc half empty. 

Ercl dismisses Spieglcr's sugges- 
tion that the teams should tnkc to 
“the provinces” as “demogogueiy," 
though box-office takings in Galilee 
prove that football and basketball 
are played to packed houses. Part of 
the northern teams' financial prob- 
lems are caused by the smallness of 
the stadiums and gyms. 

“UNTIL PROFESSIONAL sport 
in this country is viewed as a Busi- 
ness, and as entertainment, with 
management learning to calculate 
expenses and income, and being 
forced to take responsibility for de- 


ficits," says Bin-Nun. “then the 
situation will only worsen.” 

That, unfortunately, may not hap- 
pen until the advent of full-fledged 
commercial television here, with 
advertising providing significant 
amounts of money. 

But Ercl is afraid of "privatizing" 
sports here. He talks about “crimin- 
al elements," who could easily find 
their way to the games. With mil- 
lions of dollars a week in the legal 
football pools, for example, “the 
temptation would be too strong for 
criminal elements to do things no- 
body wants in sports." 

Mosl of those involved in the 
games feel that the national leagues 
wifi shrink. Some recommend a two- 
tiered league, and others envisage 
the elimination of some teams from 
the main national league. Still others 
suggest the need for Knesset legisla- 

( Continued on page 7) 
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AMONG ISRAELIS, f lie most 
common view of the future of Amer- 
i cm n Jewry is decidedly pessimistic. 
American nlim, cinissiiries. Jewish 
Agency officials, Knesset members, 
mill journalists, loo, repeatedly 
voice the tLikeii-for-gninlod assump- 
tion I lint American Jewish identi- 
fication is steadily and inevitably 
eroding. 

Israelis, of course, are not alone in 
this down! ic id assessment. Indeed, 
they may well be gelling their in- 
form ntion directly from various sorts 
of American Jewish notables. For 
(heir own reasons. UJA speakers 
and other fundraisers are inclined to 
believe in and broadcast fears for the 
survival of American Jewry. Mirny 
rabbis and educators - people who 
work closely with the American Jew- 
ish public and who heavily influence 
our impression of it - arc anguished 
that the American Jew fails to live up 
to their high standards of Jewish 
knowledge and commitment. 

Until recently, the vast majority of 
social scientists who study American 
Jewry, as well as (he communal 
professionals who work for it, prob- 
ably would have agreed with the 
pessimistic forecasts. Most assumed 
that the rate of intermarriage was 
high (maybe even 40 per cent) and 
mounting; (hat iniermarriers - or at 
least their children - were almost 
always lost to the Jewish people; that 
ritual practice was inevitably declin- 
ing; that only half of today’s young 
Jews were getting a Jewish educa- 
tion; that young adults were opting 
out of organizational life; and, not 
least, that many American Jews 
were becoming disenchanted with, if 
not alienated from, Israel. 

TAKEN TOGETHER, these 
assumptions - if accurate - would 
certainly add up to a dismal future 
for American Jewry. Fortunately 
(from a Jewish survi valise's perspec- 
tive), as more and more experts in 
the field have come to believe, the 
pessimistic assumptions now appear 
to be seriously in error. 

The latest and somewhat startling 
evidence comes from a number of 
reputahlc sources. These include 
over a dozen local Jewish population 
studies conducted in areas contain- 
ing about three -fi hits of American 
Jewry, n sinult number of nmionul 
.studies of Jewish political thinking 
and behaviour, ami systematic qual- 
itative observation of American 
Jewish life. Most of these studies 
point to a reject ion of the assiinilu- 
(ionisl forecast. Front a purely 
numerical standpoint, demographer 
Prof. Calvin Gohlscheider of (he 
Hebrew University has said: "There 
is no responsible demographic pro- 
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Recent research on American Jewry I 
suggests that earlier forecasts of massive 
assimilation were premature, to say the 
least. Intermarriage is less frequent and its 
effects are less damaging than commonly 
believed; ritual observance and communal 
affiliation are holding steady, as is 
commitment to Israel. Sociologist STEVEN 
M. COHEN reviews the evidence and 
comes to some surprising conclusions. 
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jeetion thru predict* any decline in 
the American Jewish population for 
the next 25 years." 

In (he qualitative realm, some 
observers have even gone so far as to 
say that a major cultural revival is 
now underway. Author Charles 
Silberiuan, now finishing u five-year 
study of American Jewry, told the 
1983 General Assembly of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations in Atlanta: 
“We nre in the early stages of a 
major revitalization of Jewish reli- 
gious, intellectual and cultural life - 
imc that is likely to transform Amer- 
ican Judaism. " 

Those who sec continuity and sta- 
bility in American Jewish life do not 
necessarily admire the depth, 
seriousness or cultural quality of 
American Judaism. Prof. Arnold 
Eisen of Tel Aviv University, for 
example, regards the culture of 
American Jews as sharply differing 
from what he sees as the essential 
features of an “authentic" Jewish 
life. When contrasted with their tra- 
ditionalist forebears, American Jews 
are much less immersed in a totally 
Jewish community, they feel much 
less respect for and obligation to- 
ward the past in general and tradi- 
tional texts in particular, and they 
are far more individualist than 
community-oriented. 

DESPITE THESE and other 
perhaps unattractive features of 
American Jewish Life, earlier fears 
for the sheer survival of a large, 
distinctive American Jewish com- 
munity may still be unfounded. Even 
though, at the some time, for many 
articulate and committed Jews - 
such as rabbis, educators, scholars, 
communal professionals and edu- 
cated laity - the cultural and spiritual 
quality of that community leaves 
much to be desired. 

Among the many reasons for the 
changing assessment of the Amer- 
ican Jewish present and future is a 
new understanding of intermarriage, 
in particular, and its rate and its 
implications. 

It was just over a decade ago that 
two analysts of the 1970-197! 
National Jewish Population Study, 
the massive survey of American 
Jews, reported that about a third (32 
per cent to he precise) of those 
marrying in the late 1960s married 
nun-converting gentiles. Sociologist 
Egon Mayer wrote: “These numbers 
rang like u thunderclap throughout 
(he organized Jewish community, 
raising the spectre of large-scale 
assimilation and the potential of ma- 
jor Jewish population decline.” 

However, unknown to all but a 
few scholars in the field, the ana- 
lysts had ninde a serious computing 


error. At the time, the NJPS chief 
sampling statistician, Prof. Bernard 
Liizerwilz of Bar- 1 Ian University, 
cautioned his colleagues that the 
NJPS sample of post-1965 marriages 
was too small to support reliably any 
conclusions about the recent inter- 
marriage rate. In 1983, two highly 
regarded Hebrew University de- 
mographers (Prof. U.O. Schmelz 
and Dr. Sergio Della Pergola) re- 
anulysed the same data and arrived 
at n far lower figure, more like 22-23 
percent. 

The most recent evidence, 
accumulated from numerous local 
surveys conducted in the last five 
years or so, is even more encourag- 
ing (though still not totally reassur- 
ing to those who worry about Jewish 
survival). In his forthcoming book, 
Silberman reviews the latest studies 
to calculate a Tecent nationwide Tate 
of Jews who intermarry, by which he 
means marriage to a born-gentile, 
even those who convert to Judaism. 
The rates range from lows of about 
12-13 per cent in New York and 
Miami, to a high of over 50 per cent 
in Denver, with older industrial 
cities like Chicago and Cleveland in 
the low 20s, and Los Angeles near 
40 per cent. Overall, adding in the 
two-fifths of the country not covered 
by recent population surveys, Silber- 
man estimates a rate of 24-26 per 
cent, or about one Jew in four. In 
other words, the intermarriage rate 
has probably been holding steady 
since the late 1960s. 

EVEN MORE IMPORTANT than 
the relatively modest and steady 
rates of intermarriage are its con- 
sequences. How does intermarriage 
affect the religious identification of 
the spouses and their children? 

On an individual level , the results 
of intermarriage are often "tragic" 
since the chances of complete aliena- 
tion from Jewish life are so much 
greater for the out-marrier than for 
the in-marrier. However, from n 
group perspective - that of total 
Jewish numbers -- intermarriage has 
surprisingly only minor effects on 
the Jewish population. In a minority 
of instances, the group clearly gains 
from intermarriage; these are the 
conversions of about a quarter of the 
gentile wives as well as a very small 
number (perhaps about one in 20 or 
30) of the born-gentile husbands. 

But, by far the most frequent 
intermarriages are mixed marriages 
• where the gentile does not convert. 
Among these marriages, the results 
are considerably less favourable from 
a Jewish survivalist's perspective. 
Only a third of the Jewish men say. 
they are raising Jewish children, but 
about three-quarters of the mixed- 


married Jewish wives say they urc. 

One result of intermarriage, then, 
is that the Jewish population ac- 
quires a good number of converts 
and may keep large numbers of the 
mixed marriers’ children. Un- 
doubtedly, (lie population also loses 
a good number of born-Jewish men 
(and their offspring) to mixed mar- 
riages, as well as a far smaller num- 
ber of -Jewish women (along with 
their children). Most of the losses, 
though, are of intermnrriers with 
rather low initial levels of Jewish 
identification. And some of the gains 
consist of converts who typically dis- 
play average to high levels of Jewish 
commitment. 

In other words, to some extent 
intermarriage serves as an escapc- 
and-entry vehicle, allowing more 
assimilated types to exit and more 
committed parents to enter. On 
balance, intermarriage probably 
slightly increases the total number of 
Jewish households, at least, in this 
generation. However, the increase 
consists largely of mixed marriages 
with lower than average levels of 
commitment, and only a small num- 
ber of conversionary marriages 
where, we can assume the gains 
are qualitatively superior, and 
perhaps longer-lasting. 

WE SIMPLY do not know the long- 
range effects of intermarriage. 
Obviously, the children of today’s 
mixed mairieds have yet to mature 
and declare their adult religious 
identity. If we can believe the pa- 
rents in mixed marriages today , they 
actually are producing larger nunt- 1 
bers of Jewish children than they 
would have had they not intermar- 
ried. If as much as half the mixed- 
married parents who claim to he., 
raising Jewish children are mistaken 
about the eventual Jewish identity of 
their offspring, then intermarriage 
may be reducing Jewish numbers, 
but, even then, only very slightly. In 
any event, intermarriage at current 
levels, with current consequences, 
simply does not seriously endanger 
(lie size of the population of identify- 
ing American Jews. But it is prob- 
ably adding somewhat to the number 
of Jews who identify with lower than 
average levels of ritual observance 
and communal affiliation. 

Intermarriage is only a part of the 
larger question of how many of to- 
day's young people participate in 
Jewish life, either at home or in 
community activities. Inevitably, 
younger adults are the future of the 
Jewish people. Hence, any signs of 
. their under-involvement can only 
Rdd to fears for the American Jewish 
. future. - 

It is certainly true that young 
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adults arc far less active in Jewish life 
than their middle-aged elders. For 
example, in the Greater New York 
nrca (and probably elsewhere), most 
of those undcr-35 belong to no Jew- 
ish institution. However, among • 
their immediate elders (those 35- 
44 ) , only ahout a quarter are unaffili- 
ated. (Incidentally, New York has 
lower affiliation rates than the rest of 
the country. About 40 per cent of 
New York households belong to a 
synagogue as compared with about 
50 per cent nationally.) 

The problem is (hat Jewish affilia- 
tion and practice are very much a 
family thing. It's during the parent- 
ing years that Jewish involvement 
reaches its peak. Many would be 
surprised to learn that about four- 
fifths of parents of school-age chil- 
dren join a synagogue or some other 
Jewish group. 

WHEN YOUNG adults marry and 
have children, they undergo numer- 
ous transformations. They change 
their friends - in the New York 
region, only a minority of singles 
have only Jewish dose friends, as 
opposed to almost three-quarters of 
the young parents. They change 
their ritual practices - while 56 per 
cent of the singles fast on Yotn 
Kippur, 77 per cent of the parents 
fast. A mere 16 per cent of the 
former light Shabbut candles as 
opposed to almost three times as 
many (45 per cent) parents. An 
they join synagogues - only 18 
cent of the singles belong as w m * 
pared with 61 per cent of parents o 
school-age children. 

The crucial role played by children 
is further illustrated in the Jcwisd- 
sphool enrolment st.tlistics (whichno 
gloss over die question of the qu® 1 ; 
of Jewish education, a very differed 
issue). Contrary to what wc ha 
often heard, the vast majonty « 

American Jewish youngsters -ne 
ly four-fifths - receive some fo«nm 
Jewish education (less in New Y » 
more elsewhere). The mlS11 " . 
standing of the rales of enrolment 
arises from the discrepancy be 
two figures: the large number wi- 
ne ver go to Jewish schools, an 
minority of school age childre 
may he enrolled in Jewish schools a 
any one time. 

IF WE FOCUS our atienttoj i nn 
parents alone, we find tha . 
under 35 (including l ^ h lon g 
married) are no less hkely t , ^ 
to Jewish Institutions and to p 
ritual practices than are t h c,r 
55-64 years old. In other . 
among those who marry and w* 
children, there seems to be n 8 __ 
Brant trend - either up or down 
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The decline, then, in llv miWc 
fninis of Jewish identification mining 
you n 13 people ■ >ve i the last two dv- 
cuiles nr so. is almost totally a pro- 
duct of theii later age at muiriage 
mill of 'childbearing. No one can tell 
fur sure whether the many unmar- 
ried 28-year-olds today (many more 
limn 20 years ago) will ever marry. 
But assuming that they do, they will 
-accordingloour figures -exhibit as 
Jewish (or as un-Jewish) a lifestyle as 
did their parents or elders. 

In addition, no one can tell tor 
sure whether they will have children. 
But, it is noteworthy Unit (lie U.S. 
has just experienced the largest 
number of births to mothers over 35, 
and that (he phenomenon of late 
child-bearing is concentrated among 
the highly educated. In other words, 
today’s young adult Jews may well 
have just as many children as their 
parents did, only later in life. 
(Assuming current patterns of affi- 
liation, this docs mean that they may 
well spend more of their young adult 
years outside the conventional Jew- 
ish community. and that the Jewish 
population may decline slightly due 
to the lengthening of the period 
between generations.) 

The point is that there does not 
seem to be a massive flight away 
from Jewish involvement among 
young people. There have been 
some significant changes in the tim- 
ing of marriage und parenthood, but 
young adults seem to be as interested 
(or as uninterested) in joining the 
Jewish community as their parents 
were in (heir time. 

ONE REASON for the stable trends 
in Jewish involvement among young 
people is the increased openness to 
all kinds of cultural differences in 
American life (something that, 
perhaps, many Israelis may find hard 
to understand). We can’ take one 
telling example. In the 1950s, it was 
almost inconceivable that anyone 
other than a married man with chil- 
dren could aspire to high public 
office. In the 1980s, gays and les- 
bians have an assured seat on every 
national Democratic Party 
appointed committee, and the con- 
servative wing of the Republican 
Party succeeded in electing a presi- 
dent who was not only divorced, but 
also an infrequent church-nttender. 
As American society has opened up 
to all kinds of non-conforming 
groups in general, it has become 
more tolerant of overt Jewish dis- 
tinctiveness in particular. 

The results of this long-term his- 
toric change can be seen in the 
changes in Jewish identification over 
the generations. In the past, large 
numbers of Jewish immigrants and 
their U.S. -born children abandoned 
the traditional religious practices 
they observed as children in llieir 
parents’ homes. For many of them, 
kaxhrut and Shabbat were stigmatiz- 
mg. signs of belonging to a working- 
class and foreign sub-culture, at a 
time when they desperately wanted 
to become middle class and Amer- 
ican. 

Today, Judaism is always accept- 
able, sometimes even fashionable, 
and in many ways thoroughly Amer- 
ican. As a result, the data show that 
since World War II, immigrants and 
the children of immigrants no longer 


M,l > ‘Jvrniun immigrants. The 
Umnh geiK-ralinn, then, scenMulv 
replicating ihccimeni third genei:i- 
ii , *n's level n| nhseivaliee ami .iflilia- 
li>»n (which smne regard ;is ex- 
ceedingly low. other; as surprisingly 
liiglil. Novel the lev., the recent 
gene minimi trend lines point neiili- 
ci unambiguously up nor down. 

In short, wlic re* once American 
Jews worried about their acceptance 
us Americans, they now worry about 
their survival as Jews. They urc fur 
less reluctant to express their Jewish- 
ness openly - to march in the streets 
fur Soviet Jewry, to build succot on 
suburban lawns, or to wear kippot in 
university classrooms. In ninny ways 
- particularly in the political arena - 
they are more brazen, outspoken, 
demanding and audacious than Di- 
aspora Jews have ever been before. 
And of course, at the centre of their 
concerns has been American sup- 
port for the security of Israel. 

AMERICAN JEWS deservedly en- 
joy an extraordinary reputation for 
their highly effective support of 
Israel. It is no accident that U.S. 
foreign policy toward the Middle 
East is so much more pro-Israel than 
is Western Europe’s. The '‘Israel 
lobby” in Congress, spearheaded by 
AIPAC, is credited with being the 
most powerful of nil foreign iilTuirs- 
oriented lobbies. Since 1980, the 
number of Jewish PACs (political 
action committees) has grown enor- 
mously. 

Yet despite these indicators, those 
who hold a pessimistic view of 
American Jewry could claim, with 
some justice, that pro- Israel activism 
is the province of a small number of 
passionately committed Jews; that 
support for Israel may be deep and 
enthusiastic, but unfortunately nar- 
row. 

In fact though, recent national 
surveys have demonstrated tlnit con- 
cern and caring for Israel ranges far 
and wide. Pro-lsracl feelings arc tis 
widespread as the most popular 
ritual practices such as the Passover 
seder (about 87 per cent) and 
Hanukka candle lighting (about 78 
per cent overall, but again lower 
among singles - 54 per cent - and 
higher among parents - 90 per cent). 
Thus, in a 1983 national survey, 
around 90 per cent said that they arc 
“pro-Israel.” that they pay special 
attention to articles about Israel in 
the newspapers. 

One index of the breadth of in- 
volvement is found in the travel 
figures. The Ministry of Tourism is 
fond of broadcasting the statistic that 
only 15 per cent of American Jews 
have visited Israel. The figure was 
once accurate - but only a long time 
ago (in 1970-J971). Today, several 
large-city population studies have 
reported travel figures ranging from 
30 per cent (in Chicago) to 45 per 
cent (in Miami) with an average of 
around 38 per cent (as in New York ) . 
In 1982. a carefully conducted 
national survey of American Jews 
paid for by El A1 and the Israel 
Government Tourist Office found 
that only 52 per cent of American 
Jews are travellers abroad, ret 
almost three-quarters of them (38 
per cent of all adult Jews) have been 
to Israel, and the vast majority who 
have been to Israel want to go again. 

Travel is not the only symptom of 
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ices. In fact, today’s young second isli attachment lo Israel. Ovir a 


generation (the American-born chil- 
ren of immigrants) is more ritually 
observant than any older second- 
SHteralion age-group. And fourth- 
E neration Jews 35 years old and 
v er are vastly surpassing their pa- 
T . n,s levels of Jewish ritual practice, 
bese long-time Americans nre re- 
from the very low rates of 
‘fcervnncc typifying their parents, 
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of American Jews report that they 
have family in Israel, and nn equn 
number (some ol the same pcuplc) 
sav they have close friends here. 

Significantly, many express deep 
feelings of attachment even when 

_ .1 .Mtnnl nr, imminent 


thev differ with official government 
policy on war-and-peace issues or on 
religious pluralism. In ot her wiud . 
caring for Israel is sumelhlng .ip.m 
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involvement than jlintniioii and 
apathy. 

All o( this is n<il Id lie iiy lliat 
Anieiiiiin Jewish eiiiluisi.iMii |ni 
Israel, wliieh exploded after the .Six 
Day War. has nut changed it*, cliai- 
aeler. In contrast with the early 
197IK. the American Jews’ image of 
Israel is more complex, and ftic-ii 
appreciation of Israelis more realis- 
tic and far less romanticized or ideal- 
ized. 

However, there is also no denying 
that the rise in “pro-lsruelism” is an 
unmistakeablc “up-trend" in Amer- 
ican Jewish life, one which may 
counterbalance some "down- 
trends” in other areas. For example, 
there is undoubtedly less kashrut 
observance now than in the 1950s 
(although kashrut observance and 
Orthodoxy are reviving among 
young people). But there is also fur 
more Israel activity (travel, rending, 
writing, lohhying, fundraising - both 
philanthropic and pnliticnl). Who's 
to sny which trend says more about 
the condition of Aincricnn Jewry? 

TO BE SURE, there arc negative as 
well us positive portents on the 
American Jewish horizon. This arti- 
cle hits emphasized the positive so as 
to counterbalance the far ton pessi- 
mistic portrayal of American Jewry 
often seen in the Israeli press. 

Observers who advance an even 
more optimistic appraisal of Amer- 
ican Jewish life believe the positive 
signs heavily outweigh the negative 
ones. They nre, impressed with the 
huge growth in Jewish university 
studies reflected in the l,()0O or more 
members of the Association for Jew- 
ish Studies, the professorial society; 
the case with which Jcwish-orie tiled 
books find publishers in an other- 
wise depressed hook publishing mar- 
ket, reflecting, in turn, the Jewish 
public’s interest in Judnicu; the many 
upper-middle-class Jews who find 
their way into UJA young leadership 
ranks (some estimate (he number at 
3,000 new enrolees every year - a 
remarkably high proportion of rhe 
nation’s financially capable Jewish 
young faults; and. not least, the 
growth in yeshiva and day-school 
enrolment, even embracing families 
with lower levels of home ritual 
observance. 

None of these trends guarantees 
the emergence or perpetuation of a 
Jewish community unalterably com- 
mitted to spiritual renewal, cultural 
creativity, and political prowess. 
The quality of Jewish life in America 
remains to be seen (and some Zion- 
ists could well argue thnt its quulity 
can never approach the level con- 
ceivable, though perhaps not yet 
realized, in a Jewish slate). Perhaps 
the issue of quality depends on one’s 
baseline: Are we comparing today's 
American Jewish life with pre- 
Emancipalion European Jewry, or 
with American Jewry 30 or 40 years 
ago? Different standards inevitably 
yield different appraisals. 

Whatever one may think of the 
quality of American Jewish life, that 
which we can call the quantity of 
Jewish life - the sheer numbers of 
Jews involved in things Jewish in 
various ways and at various levels - 
does not seem to be at iiiucli risk, ul 
least not for the foreseeable future. 
The unknown, mysterious facial* 
which have perpetuated American 
Jewish life in the past - as dull «»r as 
exciting, as shallow or as deep as one 
may call it - will probably continue 
to operate lors. une time to come. U 

rhr rttttltvf. ii’fco teiu'ht’.i iriuo/iw of 
Qurem Cntifgt'. AVlv York, ii-m nvriulv 
n visitiny proftwwr at lh' - /Mwiv Ihii- 
versitv. 
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(Above) Jack Zimmerman (left) and Earl Williams. (Below) Uri Matniillian. 
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Running up deficits 

(Continued from fuige 5) 

[inn, to protect players without pen- 
sion iiriungcinents, fans from 
poorly-maintained facilities, and 
management from extortionist sal- 
ary demands 

But the Knesset Spin is t. on unit - 
tee meiiibeis seem mure inteieMed 
in lice tickets to games, in to the 
Marifohiali. than in h»»w the .show 
gets put \ni And the SpuiliMu 
rnoiicv is niunil.ilul to keep the ttn:r- 
Airiw away from ihe Knesset l ; i- 
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nance Committee. It’s unlikely, in 
this period of belt-tightening, that 
the government will quite suddenly 
bait out any football or huskethnl! 
learns. 

So the games continue. Some 
team.', think they see a g I ini me i of 
finaneial belli at (lie end of the 
tuiiiiel: others see only a chasm uf 
debt. 

In the end. it’s the Ians who pay - 
in Itighci -priced tickets, in iniieh- 
loveil teams tlhif won't be able to 
complete (he season, and will Jiop 
i in t ul league play - just as the 
tu x pn ye i pays. f i 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago there 
were 15,000 Jews living ill Cuba. 
Today there are less than 1,000, It 
won't be loo long before there are 
none. 

During a recent visit, I intended 
the four remaining synagogues on 
the island - one of which sustains 
itself by renting part of its facilities 
for use sis a beer hall - and I spoke 
with some of the elderly Jews who 
still practise their faith, (t is clear 
that a once-proud and flourishing 
Jewish community is dying, not as 
the result of direct anti-Semitism but 
rather through attrition. 

For centuries prior to the modern 
era, Jews were forbidden lu live in 
Cuba. They were banished from 
Spain and its possessions in 1*4^2, the 
same year ihut the Spanish 
immarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
acquired hegemony over Cuba 
through the explorations of Christ- 
opher Columbus. The im|uisitiou in 
Spain and its colonics held swav 
from 1 402 till 1832. 

It was not until 1881, though, that 
Jews were officially permitted to 
settle in Cuba. There were, of 
course, many "New Christians," or 
Mm rraiios, involved in Cuban history 

Jews or descendants of Jews who 
were coerced into ton verting to 
Catholicism. Some fit united Col- 
umbus’ expedition. Others were 
i tie tube is of his crew. 

Luis Jo Tories, for example, was 
Columbus’ otfieial interpreter, lie 
had been baptized just prior to die 
expedition. Another Marrano, Her- 
nando do Castro, played h decisive 
role in (he history of Cuba when he 
introduced the cultivation of sugar 
cane In the island. Other former 
Jews were involved in settling and 
developing Cuba. Rut they do not 
represent the origins of (he Jewish 
community in Ciibu for they brought 
no discernible Jewish traditions with 
them. Nor is there any line of con- 
tinuity between them and the con- 
temporary Jewish community. The 
small number of Jewish merchants 
who managed to survive briefly in 
Cuba during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies also have no connection with 
the 19th and 20th century Cuban 
Jews. 

THE PRESENT Jewish community 
had its beginnings when Sephardic 
Jews enme to live in Cuba some time 
before the turn of the century. Solo- 
mon ben Daniel Susy is an elderly 
Sephardic Jew who is currently the 
baal tefila (leader of services) at 
Temple Shevet Ahim in Havana. It 
is the oldest synagogue in Cuba, 
founded in 1914 by a group of 
Sephardim who came to Cuba 
around 1890. Susy told me that (he 
first Jews who came to Cuba did so 
“clandestinely." Their familiarity 
with the Spanish language through 
their knowledge of Ladino was an 
obvious advantage. Their need to 
conceal their Jewishness was forced 
upon them by the discriminatory 
practices of that time . 

Judith Laiken Elkin in her book, 
Zen's of the Latin American Repub- 
lics, explains how Jew's came to settle 
in Cuba/ Substantial numbers of 
Sephardic Jews fought in the final 
war of Cuban independence in IS98. 
By 1900 there were about 300 Jewish 
families in Cuba. Many were Amer- 
ican Jews who settled on the island as 
veteran soldiers or businessmen. 
I lowcver, it was not until the Cuban 
constitution of 1902 established free- 
dom of. religion that Jews could 
worship in public and build synago- 
gues. 

In the early years of the 20th 
century there was intensive i m migra- 
tion from Turkey und Syria. By 
1916, tlie re were 4,(H)fi Sephardim in 
Havana but ninny left fur the U.S. 
By 1919, only 2,000 Jews were esti- 
mated to be in Cuba. Still it was 
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present fil their xettda xhlixhii. This 
synagogue was established in I ,, 2'» 
and was the focal pmnt «il ilie East- 
ern European lews who began im- 
migialinu io Cuba in l ,, 2H. 

EASTERN EUROPEAN Jews did 
lint cmiie In Cuba in large nnm he is 
until the period between the two 
World Wins. Most of these Jews 
were, in fuel, in transit to the U.S. In 

Soliturv worshipper in Havana's 
Adath Israel synagogue, where pieecs 
of paper and postcards (below) are 
used instead of plaques to commemo- 
rate the dead. 
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Cuba’s vanishing Jews 


J.C. Rosenberg 


enough to sustain two synagogues: 
the Sephardic, Temple Shevet 
Ahim. and a Reform Synagogue 
established by the American Jews. 

Temple Shevet Ahim is located in 
Habana Veijo, the old city of Hava- 
na. Tliis part of the city has narrow 
cobble-stoned streets which give it a 
distinct old-world flavour. On the 
corner of Santa Clara and Inquisita- 
dor Streets is a patch of green, a 
small paik, incongruous among the 
wall of houses und narrow streets. 
Next to the park at Inquisitador 407 
is a building like all the others in Old 
Havana. Above the door is a faded 
sign in Hebrew and Spanish indicat- 
ing that this is the “Templo Union 
Hebrea Chevet-Achim." 

AFTER HAVING BEEN in Cuba 
for a week, 1 broke away from the 
group I was with to seek out this 
synagogue. It was a Saturday after- 
noon and I had no great expectation 
of finding anyone there. To my sur- 
prise the door was u pen, leading tu a 
flight of steps. Upstairs there were 
signs of activity. It was an unusual 
and exciting feeling 1 experienced us 
I hesitatingly began to walk up those 
stubs, f had the foresight tu bring a 
small, knitted kippah with me, As I 
approached the lop of the stairs, an 
elderly gentleman motioned me 
away and. in Spanish which 1 could 
nor understand but didn't have to , he 
clearly indicated (hat 1 was not wel- 
come. But f explained quickly, in a 
combination of English- Yiddi&h- 
Spanisli, that I was a Jew from 
America. The curiosity that greeted 
me equalled iny own. 

About 16 men, the youngest in his 
70s, sat around u (able. Leading the 


group in prayers was Susy. He is a 
most impressive-looking person. His 
beard is full and white and he has the 
bearing of a patriarch. He did not see 
that my head was covered and in- 
st ructed one of the group to obtain a 
“sombrero” for me. 

I had come upon the congregation 
while it was having itSHiufa shlishil, 
the traditional third meal of the 
Sabbath that is eaten in the late 
afternoon between Minha and 
Ma'ariv. The meal consisted of 
bread and cheese, and a bottle of 
what tasted like a cola drink. 

I had a long talk with Susy while 
we waited for the Ma'ariv service to 
begin. He had come to Cuba from 
Algeria in the early 1930's when he 
was 34 years old and had worked in 
Cuba as a shamash and mohel. He 
lamented the fact that there was no 
longer a rabbi in Cuba and that he 
could no longer function as a mohel 
or shochet. He received a pension 
from the government and a small 
stipend from the synagogue. The 
latter sustained itself by converting 
the outer portion of the building into 
a beer hall. The Cuban government 
gave it permission to do this in order 
to sustain itself. There is no provi- 
sion for government support of syna- 
gogues. 

The other members of this con- 
gregation were not all of Sephardic 
background. Some were (tom East- 
ern Europe and spoke Yiddish 
fluently. One vigorous gentleman 
spoke English very well. He intro- 
duced himself as Eliezer and offered 
to take me to another synagogue, 
Adath Israel, in Old Havana, lo- 
cated nearby, ft was a newer build- 
ing with an Ashkenazi congregation. 
The president of the congregation 
was a retired dentist who had been 
trained in Germany before the war. 
A young couple with their child was 


1925, though, the immigration laws 
changed. They became more strin- 
gent and restrictive, leaving 
thousands of Jews in Cuba with no 
chance of coming to the U.S. Still, 
Jews continued to immigrate to 
Cuba. Once there, they met with 
great difficulties, including discri- 
mination and poverty. 

But through hard work they gra- 
dually improved their lot. They 
started out as peddlers and ended up 
as storekeepers and-' businessmen. 
They formed various* societies, such 
as the Centro Israelita, and even a 
communist-oriented Kulfur Farcin. 
A library was built, clinics were 
established, -welfare assistance was 
provided and schools were orga- 
nized. Building the Patronata dc la 
Casa de la Comnmnidait Hebrea de 
Cuba on one of the main thorough- 
fares of the city was an expression of 
their success in overcoming the diffi- 
culties they encountered in their new 
land. It also signalled an affection for 
and a desire to establish themselves 
in Cuba on a permanent basis. 

On another Saturday 1 visited the 
well-known Patronato Synagogue in 
the newer, more fashionable section 
of Havana kjiown as Vedado. It is 
called the Patronato Synagogue be- 
cause of the donations which various 
patrons gave to build the synagogue. 
U was completed in 1953 and was 
attached to the Centro. The latter 
was the "Jewish Community Cen- 
tre" of Havana. It is currently occu- 
pied by the Ministry of Culture of the 
Cuban government. They pay the 
synagogue about $1,000 a month for 
its use. This is the major source of 
support for the Patronato Synago- 
gue. 

The people I met there were all of 
European origin and spoke Yiddish 
fluently. At the Patronato I met 
Adela Dworin, the part-time secret- 
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I U'lnrii de ‘ uhu, aiul spoke losome 

•'I l lie mi'll who a( lend services at the 
I’iii 1 1 iiiiiiii SynugiqHir. Less [| lan a 
minvaii was pieseiil during iheSah- / 
hath seivuvs. / 

I I WAS 1 II-R1-. (hat I learned tlmt I 
aln m ( 75l i Jews are registered in 
Havana. Aimtlici 2(10 live outside 
(ho city. 1 was told (hat only the older 
Jews come to the synagogues. The 
younger Jews aic mostly profession- 
ids and since eveiynne works for the 
government, they find it difficult to 
gel away t« • at lend services. There is 
also a disincentive to affiliating 
closely with lire synagogue since reli- 
gimis iilliliatiinis are discouraged by 
the government. This is not an ex- 
pression of iinti-Semitisin ns much as 

a negative aiiiimle to religion of any 
kind - or a resent men t toward any 
group oi dogma that is not an 
integral part of the socialist order of 
Cuba. A similar situation exists 
among t atlmlie and Protestant 
groups. 

Only mi a few holidays when 
meals ate served do some of the 
younger Jews come tu the synago- 
gue. Otherwise, they were mrely 
seen. There are no formal program- 
mes for the education of Jewish 
youth. 

When 1 visited the other Sephar- 
dic synagogue of Havana, El Templo 
del Centro Hchreo Sefardi de Cuba 
in Vedado, 1 was told that the au- 
thorities disbnnded the Hebrew Day 
School that had been housed there. 
The head of the school had come 
from Jerusalem many years before. 

He was now 87 years old and led the 
services at the synagogue. The chil- 
dren who had been brought to the 
school from various parts of the city 
had been ordered to attend local 
schools and no longer had access to a 
Jewish education. 

At this synagogue many congre- 
gants come from Turkey. Some are 
Ashkenazim married to Sephardim. 
Others were not Jewish but, because 
of intermarriage or disaffection with 
their religion, joined the congrega- 
tion without formal conversion to 
Judaism. 

In addition to the two synagogues 
in Habana Viejo and the two in 
Vedado that I visited, there whs a 
fifth one thnt has closed down. This 
was the congregation of Reform 
Jews who came from the U.S. Its 
congregation gradually diminished 
and the building was abandoned. I 
visited it and, through the dirty win- 
dows, saw the benches and tables 
piled with books gathering dust. 

Another building I visited repeat- 
edly but never found occupied was 
the Albert Einstein School of Mira- 
mar. T passed it often and was intri- 
gued by the Impressive bust of the 
school’s namesake which one coni 
see inside the small building. 

PRIOR TO THE 1959 revolution 
which saw Batista's dictatorship 
overthrown by the socialist- 
communist forces, the Jewish com- 
munity in Cuba was growing am 
prospering. It was a community wh 11 
strong liberal inclinations and in- 
volvements, having built its prosper- 
ity on commerce. , . 

When Cubans began leaving the 
country in large numbers, Jews wer 
among them, moving to Miami, 
other parts of the U.S. and to otn 
countries in Latin America, jh 
attrition has been steady since l. 
when approximately 14:000 Je 
lived there, but in 1965, 2,400 Je 
were left in Cuba. According to trie 
Encyclopaedia Judaica appr 
imately 1,500 Jews were left in t uw 
In 1970. Now, there ore less than 
1 ,000. The progression to zero seems 
inevitable. 

The author, a physician, 

this article for the Detroit Jewish N 
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PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Jerusalem 




ADVENT UUKS IN JAZZ. - Willi w,ll I mi 

iNiivleiunv. ilMigml, init.iv .ii I Vi j, in . 
WVJiiv J iV m 'i. Hi |i. in. i 




AIJ.FGRi) - (lu>.vk:il nurk iini/ pin-, ,-ni, r- 
liiiuinL-iil. iJ'.iij-.ikm IIk-iuiv. ftl.iml.iv ii S.Vl 


" '<87*- 


THEATRE 


II A 1.1)1 Ol.lUt qiJAKIM - S|>.,nr.|i 

(.•>pNV i nil sk (7 n hum ■ i-iilL-tl-.-r.il n -n I Ion- c. 
Emit Hull.!, Yciniii Mu'. I k, ‘AinA r, ,u ■< p m i 


All program i iws nri- In tk-bri-w unions, utlicrulsi- 
slated. 


Jerusalem 

THE I'ALl, - Uy Alhcil (.'.limit Ilnsimuih 
production, 'flic rise .mil Till] u( n I'arlsinn 
lawyer. I P.irgud, Irmij-hl nl VJllp.m.) 


“Kliumsir - Wriiiin nnd .limn-illiy Slnnu- 
llk lliwfii. (T/iiviii, Inniurrriw, .Sunday. Mmi- 
ilnym O'p.ni) 


THE BI ST Ilf SIIOLKM \I .KH HI M - Sim- 

ics by Mil- full ViMtli-.il wnu-i. |K-rf< >i m-.-'l m 

Unv.lr'li. IHiImi. iiniiphi -n l » «i p.m : Kmii 
DaiM. ir.niuriiw. .il ’> 1 <i p.m. i 


IT.OWF.RS FOR Al.tiEKNUN- Uy D. Keyes 
About a nmn used .is u i>uincn-pig in scientific 
experiments. (I’nrgrxl. imnnrrnw nl ‘1. 3D p.m.) 


TOUCH SONG TRILOGY - Rcii Lclssin 
imidiiclinn. Eight of .1 Jewish Anicriam 
nnniiucxu;il m live hismvn life, (belt I.clssin, 
kmiphi.ai Mp.in.l 


IF WF. KNOW HOW TO l.llVt. - V..- ., ll.m.,1 
sing, J.tt i|Ul--. Hrcl sung.. t.lvnis.ikiii ( Ik. nre 
h'liinrrnw .ii '1 pm.) 




LIGHT III.UE - Blues. r»ik HVnny 
Lane. M'Hid.iy, Wdlnesdiiy :il ,, .3»p.m.) 


SIR MOSKS MONTEHORE - View ri 11 n- style 
plav on the life of Mon le lie ire, in honour of the 
ZOliih anniversary nr his birlh. (T rain Theuire, 
Liberty Ucll Garden, tomorrow ui lUp.m.) 


Tel Aviv area 


HEDUIN I.OVK SONG - With Ofru und luik 
Weingunen. Ucil Lcissin pruduclmn. Fxcerpis 
from Istai-li plays about people looking for 
homes. (Wadi Sulih. Sunday. Thuisduy m RJ'i 
p.in.l 


MUSICAL ME1.AVE MAI.KA - ILissidie i.nk 
with Set, ih. I Israel (.V litre, id Mi.iiis.i, minnow 
ulV.3llp.in.) 



MUSICAL MKLAVKMAI kA- I lie Drop. mi 
Yeshiv .1 Itriml. (Mount /.iiniCfiilrc, loiiiiiium 
ai v.liip.m.) 


T/' Ii 

•,.vl 


THE DANCE OF GENGHIS COHEN - Bell 
Leissin production. A Jew nnd Nuzi vctenin in 
Germany in the Fifties. (Old Jaffa. Hasimiuh, 
tonight nt 10p.m.) 


CLASS ENEMY - By Nigel Williams. Unit 11 
Municipal Thentru production. Almul violence 
in n London high school. (Wudi Salih, tomor- 
row, Monday. Wednesday at 8.311 p 111 .) 


THE NATURAL .SOUNH - J.i//, 

Orieiiiiilmusle. (IV-nny 1 ;me, loiitoiuiw.il 1 ' .lu 
pm.) 


■<A 

mM 


FLATMATES - By Slimuel Amid. A Jewish 
leather and an Arab student arc flatmates in 
Tel Aviv. (Rishon Lczion.Tzavin, tonight at IU 
p.m.) 


GIIETTO- Haifa Municipal Tlientie pri*liie- 
lion. About ii Ihcalre group in the Vilru 
Ghetto. I Haifa Theatre, Sunday ul 8.3U p.m. ) 


HA1I1II MII.OMO ( AKI.MIAOI - I l.i ■. 1, lie 

sniigs. (P.irgiiil.Tlinisil.iyjl v.Vip m ) 




ROOTS - hMeli]ii/r. (IVtinvL.inc.Siiiii! iv it 
‘>.311 p.m.) 


TltEGUF^iT-Hdsimlali pruduclton. Comedy 
about three men friends meeting their new 
neighbour. (Old Jaffa. Masimtuh. tomorrow, 
Thursday nl‘J p.m.) 


PASADOBLA - By Ychoshua Subo). About ;i 
crazy night in 11 couple’s life, flluil.i Thejtre. 
MondnyntS.30p.nl.) 


THIRD REM - 1 ive Wonting ol X 11v.1l Mrs- 
kin’s rjdii* piogunune. ll'.ireoil. .Sunday .it 1 1 
p.nt.) ■ 


m 


TI1F. INTELLECTUAL. THE WllOKK AND 
THE CLOWN - Mini musical. Huslmlnh pro- 
duction. (Old Jaffa, I Insiiiituh, tomorrow ul 1 1 
p.in., Wednesday at *> p.m.) 


THE SOU1. OF A JEW - Httifti Munlelp.il 
Theatre prod net 1011 . Conlndieiinm between 
Judaism nnd Zionism, hope and wlf-luile. 
(1 IdifH Theatre, fnmonuw ui S.30 p.m. ) 


Tel Aviv 11 itu 


> : II ■ 


INTIMACY - By Snrtte. i Iasi nil ah production. 
Two women friends and their complicated 
relations with men. (Old Jaffa, t-lnsimliih., 
tonight nt midnight) 


TARTI1FFE - By MnliCie. Haifa Munieip.il 
Theatre production. (I lidbr Theatre. Thursday 
ulH.30p.ni.) 


ALMOS T STRONG - S.>nit-with G1I.1 AI111.1 
gut. (licit Leis.ln. I : ppcr ( cll.n . timi|. , lit Jt ’>. hi 
p.tu I 


pannv Sanderson presents his solo show, ‘Not Guilty, ’ at Tzavta. Tel Aviv. 


BALM ODER QUARTER - See J’leni (Uni 
Lcissin. Upper Cellar. Inniiitfow.tl v.3l>p.m l 


Others 


THF. ISLAND - Haifa Municipal Theatre pro- 
duction. About I! blnek political prisoners In 
South Africa. (Kfar Sava. Beil Sapir, loinoi- 
towaiVp.rn.) 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM - C..m 
cJv by Shakespeare. Ucersheba Mumcipul 
Tlicairc production. iBccrshcba. Beit Hii'ant. 
tomorrow, Wednesday ul *.> p.m., Sunday. 
Monday, Thur‘d.iy at S.30 p.m.) 


THE. BEST OF SHM.F.M Al.FK’HKM - See 
J’Iliii. lDipkim.il. Wediteidjymv.3Dp.Tii 1 


CUMING AND GOING - Kiilcil.nnnu.-iil wiih 

(jadi Yuuil. (liiiHliiytin.Sluvil.loiiiorrivA ji'J 

pm; i'*A . Beit H imoieh. 'i hureday ji '< 
p.m.) 


JAZZ. KVf.MNG - Wnl. pi. mist K-'bi Ehrlich. MUSIC SFEl’IAI. - Special |ki form once with 
1 I\mU.«. niui-Kl.iv.il Id p.m.) Oidi Gov, Y«>ni Kvthler, Shlonm Bar-AI'lu. 

Shloinii Ynl'iv and Muni Miivfnmov ( Neve 
/liIl'Jc. iiqiiiimnv.il *>.3llp.m.) 

“MF.IMAS" - An ‘ .ilteniative" mu-kal per- 

liiinmiie. with .uu-vonev. ludy 1 ml rum ml v. SII.K ROAD - Yelmdii ks.Mtz m,|ii. Alsu 

tnuML.diii-iiiiiiicui% hlins, l.ipesunilvLiilpmral ll.mny S.indcisiui with Ins subi ptngr.uimie. 
el. mints (I A Museum garden . Ihnrsd.iv at Not limltv (Izavi.i. loiufhi at .^» p.m . 
■*p in ) uiidiiLrlill 


IF WE KNOW HOW TO LOVE - >ee J km. 
(Neve Zudek. tmiiuht ui I'lp.m ) 


UPPER JA tT. CELLAR - Wills well-kn^wn 
ME.IK .VHIKL - Smrs his ‘amp niusiLi.ins 1 lie it I vis-in. t'ppri l c liar. Sunday 

H.isiinliili. Monday ;ii‘»p m ) ; il |(jp m ) 


MUSIC 


Shnuiel Vilozhny and Rosina Cambus m the Beersheba production of Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


JI programmes start at 8.30 p.m. unless other- 
rise stated. 


Jerusalem 

••EVINAHTA" - Ora Ruicm. pianu. Modern 




ninninn r- , 

pieces by Salic. Shosiokcvlteh, Anhui ocl- 
brun, Burt ok und others, f YMC A, Thursday ul 
4 p.m. I 

CELLO AND PIANO RECITAL - Zvi Hard 
and Marina Bondarenko. Works by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Brahms. (Redeemer 
Church, Old City, Thursday) 



Tel Aviv area 

KIBBUTZ CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - Con- 
ductor Lior Shambadul. Soloist Mira Zakai, 
aim. Works hy Rossini, Margaret Wolf, Re- 
spighi, Haydn. (Tzavta, tomorrow at II a.m.) 


ISRAEL SINFONIETTA BEERSHEBA - Con- 
ductor Uri Segal. Solo cellist Antonio Lysy 
(Italy). Works by Respighi. Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn. (T.A. Museum, tomorrow) 


Uri Segal 


(Clive Barda) 


ORGAN RECITAL - Arno SehOnsiedt (Ger- 
many). Programme of Bach works. (Jaffa. 
Immanuel Church. II Beer Hoffman, tomor- 
row) 

PIANO RECITAL - Han Rcchtmaii plays 
works by Bach. Beethoven, Cliopm, Pro- 
kofiev. (Tzavta, Wednesday, nl 9.30) 


FOR CHILDREN 


Usalem THE TRAVELLING ORGAN - Theatre 

(Liberty Bell Garden. Sunday 01 fl.30p.nt. ) 

CAUSE OF THE HOLES IN THE CHEESE 

a^Tk and ac,l>rs >i onchanied forest. Tel Aviv area 

’ ^ lUnn’ LibCr,y BCl1 G ' ,nlen, l0n, ° r ' PRETTY BUTTERFLY - Entertainment fr.n 

. n,|n -l V . .1 AI.V f..rr H L l - 14 . S mi r h limntrrtV 


UM... PILIM" - Theatre show about two 
'nants. Age 3 and above. (Train .Theatre, 
at 4.30 p.m.) 


PRETTY BUTTERFLY - Entertainment from 
the TV scrics. (Old Jaffn. 

atlla.m.) 


PUT OUT TIIR LIGHTS - Tlicairc. t Tzavta. 
tomorrow at 4 p.m.) 


RIQNETTE-A-LA-PLANCHETTE - Pup- 
theatre. (Liberty Bell Garden . Thursday ut 
H’-m.) 


TRAINED ANIMALS - Tuppel Ihcalre lor age 
3 nnd above. (Old laffa. I iJFimtnh. mmorniw 

III L’Jilj'.ili.l 
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PIchm! nutr Ml it ft uk chungcs for nil 
clumuLsdiic In Yum Klji|iur 


BIHTAGRON Til. 247587 

I'ri 2, S:il. H> 1 5: BANANAS 
l : *i. 3.30, Sal. midnight: I 1 A PI 1.1, ON 
Sul. h.W 

START 1 |1K KEVOLl'1 ION WITH- 
OUT mi: 

S.ii. 8.15: TALI. I NO IN I.OVK 


EDEN Tel. 2 23829 

2nd week ^ 

STICK 

SM.7.JH. 9..1H 
Sun., Mon., Thur 4.3*1. 7. V 
Wed. 


EDISON Tel. 22 1444/5 

2nd week 

NEVER ENDING 
STORY 

Sal. 7.30. 9.3U 
Sun . Mon. , Thur. 4. .10. 7. 9 
Wed. 9.30 


HAHIKA 

Tel. 2J2JM 

2nd week 

SHOE DELIGHT 
(Kompot Na’alayim) 

* YEHUDA BARKAN 
S.il. 7.10, 9 . Til 
Sun., Mon., Thur. 4.JU7. Q 
Wed. 9..HJ 


ISRAEL MUSEUM 

Tel. 698213 

Sun.. Mon.. lh nr. 4 10 

OTTO IS A 
RHINO 


KFIR Tel. 242523 

3rd week 

CODE OF 
SILENCE 

5a(. 7.30.9.30 
Sun., Mon., Thur. 4.30,7,0 
Wed. 9.30 


MITCHELL Tel. 227950 

FLETCH 

Sal. 7.30. <00 
Sun., Man.. Tliur- 7,9 
Wed. 9.30 


ORG1L Tel. 234176 

4th week 

LES RIPOUX 

Sul. 7.30, 9.30 
Sun., Mon.. Thur. 4.30, 7, 9 
Wed. 9.30 


ORNA Tel. 224733 

2nd week 

MAO MAX 
BEYOND 
THUNDERDOME 

5,1. 7.31). 9.30 
Sun., Mon. , Thur. 4.30, 7, 9 


RON Tel.234704 

8th week 

THE EMERALD 
FOREST 

S.U 7 30.9,30 
Sun. . Mon. . Thur. 4.30, 7, 9 


SEMADAH Td. 633742 

PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 

Sat. 9 

Sun . Mon., Thur. fi.MJ, V. IS 


■ SMALL AUDITORIUM 
BINYENEI HA'UMA 

Td. 225309 

A NOS AMOURS 

Sat. 7. .W. 9.30 
Sun.. Mon.. Thur. 7, 9 
Wed. 9.30 


ALLEN BY Td. 657820 

2nd week 

I II., Mon. Hi; S.il. 7. Vt.9.311 
Sun , Wed. , 'I hu r. 7. Hi. y Ji i 

GOTCHA! 


BEIT I, KISS IN 
34 Wct/inann SI. Tel. 256222 
1st .id Premier? 
r-ri. instil 12.3d 

S.it..Moil . Ihur 7. .Ill, Mi. II. .Ill 
Sun. II 3tl |i.m.; Wed. '>.30 p.m.. 
1 1..10 p.ui. 



BEST PICTURE OF 
THE YEAR. 

^UUIttMttoclBlYBtfg mCilun 


BEN- YEHUDA Td. 222759 

Stli week 

"A funny, send live, 
beautifully written movie.'' 
JACK MATTHEWS, 

U.S A. Todiiy 

THE 

FLAMINGO 

KID 

* MATT DILLON 

Fri.,Mon. 10 p.m.. 12 
Sal. 7.15,9.30 
Wed. 9.30 

Thur. 4.30.7.I5.9.J0 


BETH IIATEEUTSOTH 

Td. 425161 

Sun. ft. 31) 

LES VIOLINS 
DUBAL 


/& 


CHENl 


EN 1 if/7 

Tel. 282288 «*' 

7th week 

Advance ticket sales only 
al h<n nit ice fp&m ID a.m. 

LES RIPOUX 

Fri.,Mon. 10 p.m., 12.20 
Sat.. 7.40, 9.SS 
Wed. 9.40 
Thur. 5,7.20,9.4(1 

snovy white and 

THE SEVEN DWARFS 
■Sat. 1 1 a.m. 


mil wed* .1 v. 

REMHETICO 

i'li.. Mkii. 10. 1 2. IS 
S.n. /. III. <1.50 
Wed. « 411 

Tliur. HI.2H. 1..M.4.55. 7.15.9 35 
S:il. 1 1 n.lll 
II ASA MU A 

UNKMAONK Tel. 6579 52 

2nd week 

WILD GEESE II 

Fri..Mi<n. 10 p.m 
Sal. 7. 15. 9.30 
Wul. ’i.3ll 

Thur. <1.30, 7.15.9 3U 

CINEMA TWO Tel. 657952 

10th week 

FALLING 
IN LOVE 

Fri. , Mnn. K'p.ni 
Sal. 7.45,9.30 
Wed. 9.3U 

Thur. 4.30,7.15.9 30 


DEKEL Tel. 4541 14 

3rd week 

GRETA GARBO 
FESTIVAL 

The Movie Queen of all lime! 

In lioiuiiir uf her Stub birthday! 

I 'ri. Ill p.m.; Snl. 7. 15. 9.30; 
Sun. 'f hur. 4.30, 7. 15, 9.30 
ANNA KARENINA 
Mnn. 4.30, 7.15, 9.30: CAMILLE 
Wud. 9.30: NINOTCffKA 


DRIVE-IN Tel. 403080 

l ; ii. 10 p.m.; Sal and 
weekdays 7.15,9.30 

AMERICAN 
WEREWOLF 
IN LONDON 

Sal., Wed. .Thur. midnight: 


ESTHER Td. 225610 

2nd week 

MAD MAX IU 

Fri., Mon. 10 p.m. 
Snt.7.15,9.30 

Wed. 9.40;Thur. 5,7.15,9.30 


GAT Td. 267888 

8 th week 

EMERALD FOREST 

Sat. 7.25.9.45 

Sun., Mon. .Thur. 4.45,7.25,9.30 v 
Wed. 9.40 


NIWV(lf*I.MA tM-TI, 


Gordon Vaimi: 


CHEN 2 

3rd week t V 

SWING SHIFT 

Fri.. Mu n. 10. 12.15; 

Sat. 7.30, 9 45 
Wed. 9.40 

Thur. 4.45. 7-30, 9.40 • 
Sal. II a.m.: FANTASIA 


£7 


87 Ben Yehuda, Td. 244373 

15lh week 
A film by (he 
Taviani brothers 
Dosed on stories by 
Luigi Pirandello 

KAOS 

Sul. 7.30. 10 
Weekday 4. 15, 7, 9.45 


CHEN 3 


SF 


6fh week 

POLICE 
ACADEMY II 

Fri.. Mon. 10. 13.15 midnight 
Sal. 7.45.9.50 
Wed 9.-10 
Thur. 5. 7 25.‘j.4ii 

Sul. 1 1 a ni. 
GOLDENSEAL 


■CHEN 4 Ml 

25th week • I 

CAMILA 

Fri.. Mon. 10 p.m.. 12.15 
Sat. 7.40. 9.45 
Wed, V. 40 

Tliur 111. 30, 1.30. 5. 7. 15, 9 jS 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Sal. 1 1 n.m. 


Chevy Chusc it 

FLETCH 


I Tel. 288868 

32nd week 

AMADEUS 

Fri. 8, 10.40 
Sal. 6.30,9.30 
Wed. 7.30, 10.30 
Thur. 3.30, 6.30, 9.30 


I-ii. •». M.I5 p in. 

S.il 7.I5.'>.«I 
Wnl 7. .Ml. in 
llllir I 45, I .Mi. 7.!V'3'l 

I , I M O [TWl Fill 'DASH 

Td. 26077.1 

Jril m-i-k 

DESPERATEI.Y 
SEEKING SUSAN 

■ MADONNA 
* HOSANNA AlflJI I 1 1 1 
Direcioil hv Siimiii Sciilcliniin 
Fri. IDp.in. 12. Sal. 7.15, 9.30 
Sun., M.»n, Tliur. 4.. 111. 7.I.VUU 
S.il. 1 1 u.xn.: S I Ull'F.S 


MAXIM Td. 287457 

3rd week 

KAMBO 

Sal. 7.3U, 9.30 
Weekday* 5, 7.3(1, 9.30 


MOCK A HI Tel. 298331 

2nd wreck 

SHOE DELIGHT 
(Kompot Na’alayim) 

Fii..Mon. 10p.m.. l2;Snl. 7.15.9.30 
Wed. If! p.m. 

Thur. 4.3U. 7.15.9.30 



ii : j* -W asai: 

TKI. AVIV MUSEUM 

Tel. .'61 »»7 
.'ml ssci-l. 

OANCK WITH 
ASTUANGHIt 

Sal.. !. Kl. 'i III 
linn 1 hi. 7 l.s.** 

' JCl .S L'H'.il".'-'', ^ 

OKI.V 1'rl. 81868 

.'ltd nri-k 

KMKKALU 

I'OKKST 

‘.-it /. •». 15 
Wet '» pan. 

1 lim i> -|S. o, |_s 

ISRAEL KXmMENli'. 

I'l'l'U Td, 662232 

Til. 8,l(i I0(i 

Old Jaffa Mall -l I'.i-li in Jsi 

MOVING 

VIOLATIONS 

RUSTY JAMKS 

Sal 7. "I.M 
W.'.l, i) p.m. 

l-Ti Ifip.in , n.-is 
Sal. .Illd Wi-ikdavv III Slip hi 

Him -L.lt), (i 45, 'l 

Ailullv ,ig.* |S< .mil iis'i't . 1 ti c p.ukiiip 

lt(3N Td. 669(169 

THE ISRAEL I.M'Eltll Nt l 

KLKTCH 

(Lnglivh) Wcikiliivsn.K.'t 

S.il. 7, •». 15, 

(Cioi in. ni) Sim . Mon . Wed.. 

Iii- 7 p m 

Wed. ‘)p.m. 

(Prcncli) Ihur., Sul. 7 p.m 

Him. -I, I. -I5.M 


ORLY Td. 284025 

19th week 

WITNESS 

Sal. 7. 9.30 
Wed. 9.30 
Thur. 4.30, 7,9.30 


PARIS Tel. 236605 

BIRDY 

4ih week 

Directed by Alan Parker 

* MATTHEW MODINE 

* NICOLAS CAGE 

Fri. 12 noon, 10, 12 midnight 
Sal. 7.30, 9.30; weekday* 11.30, 2, 
4.15 

7.15,9.30 

Fri. 1 1.30: AMERICAN FRIEND 
Fri. 4.30: THE MOUSE THAT 
ROARED 

Sal. 11 a.m: SILK WOOD 
Sat. 1: ATLANTIC CITY 
Sal. 5: TARZOON 


PEER Td. 443795 

3rd week 

AURORA 

a sentimental drama 
★ SOPHIA LOREN 
Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sol. 7.15, 9.30 
Wcekdays4.30, 7.15.9.30 


SHAHAF Td. 296645 

12fh week 

THE MASK 

Fri., Moil. 9.45 pm., : 12 midnight 
Sat. 7 15,9.30 
Wed. 9.30 
Thur. 4.30, 7; 9.30 


STUDIO Td. 295817 

2nd week 

MOVING 

VIOLATIONS 

Fri., Sun. lUp.m., 12 
Sat. 7. |5, 9.30 
Wed. 10p.m. 

Thur. 4.30, 7.15,9.30 


TAMUZ HAM EH UD ASH 
Td. 412761 

BRIAN SUPERSTAR 

Fri., 10. 12 
Sal. 1.30, 7.15,9.30 
Sun., Mon. Tliur. 7.15.9.30 . 
Wed. 10 p.m., 12 


TLHELET Tel. 443950 

8th week 

THE KILLING 


Sun. , Mon.. Thur. fi.45. 9 30 
Wed. 9.30 


TEL AVIV ! Tel, 288181 

2nd 

CODE OF 
SILENCE 

FrL.Moni 10, 12 
Sat. 7j0,9.30Wed. 9.30 
Thur. 4.30, 7.15,9,30 


ZAFON Tel. 443966 

7tli week 

IRRECONCILABLE 

DIFFERENCES 

Fri., Ill p.m. 

Sul. 7. 15. v.. Ml 

Sun., Mon., Thur. 5. 7. 15. 9..M) 
Wed. 7.15.9.30 


ISRAEL CINEMATHEQUE 

Tel. 438131 

Sol 7.30 

FOUR FRIENDS 

Sal. 9.30 

A PRIVATE 
CONSCIENCE 



AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

2nd week 

NINJA 4 

Sat. 7. 9,15, Wed. 9 
Sun., Mon., Thur. 4.30, 7. 9. 15 


ARMON . Tel. 664848 

2nd week 

MAD MAX 

Sal. 7,9.15 
Wcd.9p.in. 

Thur. 4.30, 6.45,9 


ATZMON Td. 663003 

2nd week 

SHOE DELIGHT 

* YEHUDA BARKAN 
Sat. 7,9.15 
Wed. 9 p.m. 

Tliur. 4.30,7.9 


CHEN 

Td. 666272 

2nd week 

VIOLENT CITY 

Sal. 7, 9. 15 
Wed. «/p. in. 

Thur. 4.3U, 6.45.9 


KEREN OR 
HAMEHUDASH 

41h week 

ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 

S«t. 7.15.9.30 

Sun., Mon., Thur. 4.30,7.9.15 
Wed. 9 p. oi. 


MORIAH Tel. 242477 

2nd week 
5.Wh VIEW TO A KILL 
7.30: MASK 
9.30: THE WITNESS 

Thur. midnight: 

liquid sky 


ORAH Td. 664017/8 

2nd week 

DESPERATELY 
SEEKING SUSAN . 

* MADONNA 

Sat. 7, 9. 15 
Wed, 9 pirn. 

Thur. 4.30,7,9.15 


SIIAVIT Td. 85345 

3rd week 

AURORA 

* SOPHIA I.OREN 
S.U.. Wed.. Thur. 7. 9 


CINEMA ONE KlryatHalm 
Sal. 7. 15: STAR WARS 11 
Sun., Moil. 9.15: 

TO UK OK NOT TO BE 
'Ihur. 11.30p.m.: 

LIVE ON THK LINE 


RAV-GAT I 

3rd week 

Sat. and weekdays, 7,9.15 

LES RIPOUX 

* PHILIPPE NOIRET 

* THIERRY LTlERMim 

in Claude Zidi's comedy 
Sm.7,9.15 
Wed. 9 p.m. 

I'hur. 4.30,7,9.15 


RAV-GAT 2 

4th week 
Wail Disney's 

FANTASIA 

Sat. 7.9.15 
Wed. 9 p.m. 
Thur. 4.30,7,9.15 



TB® JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


ARMON Tel. 720706 

2nd week 

MAD MAXI1I 

Fri.. Mon. 10 p.m. 

Sin. 7. 15.9.30 
Wed. «.30 p.m 


LILY 

2nd week 

THE HOTEL 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sul.. Sun.. Mon.. Wed.. Thur. 

7 15.9.3 d __ 

OASIS Td.7J95M 

emeraldforest 

Fri. 10p.m. 

Sul. 7.25.9.45 

Sun., Mon.. Thur. 4.30,7.15, 

Wed. 9.30 pm- _ 

ORDEA Td. 721720 

2nd week 

SHOE DELIGHT 

(Kompot Nn’olaylm) 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7.30, 9.30 

Wee kdays 4-30. 7.30. 9.30 _ 

RAMATGAN Td.7945M 
2nd week 

DESPERATELY 

SEEKING SUSAN 

Sun., Mon., Thur. 7.15. 9.30 

Wed. 9.30 p.m. 


RAV-GAN 1 

6th week 

LES RIPOUX 

Fri.. Mon. 10 P m - 
Sat. 7.40.9.50 
Wed. 9.40 p.m. 
niur.S.V.lO.?-^ 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1985 



r.w-can: mam 1 FILMS IN BRIEF 

lr k., f'S, !'-S THU KILLING FIELDS ^ “T ; 

Will 11 1' p .111 Sill, anil wvckiluv. 7 Hi 3 M.>S AM 1)1 IKS- M.iim. elV.k i li«-u <> • . 

ll.ui.-l. 45 . V. 15 . ’i.V. H ' ‘ ‘ 

REMHETICO 




FILMS IN BRIEF 


Fri., Sal. 1 E a m. : 
COI.DKN SIvVI. 


RAV-GAN.l 

1 Ith week 

Fki., Mun in p.m.; Sat. 9.45: 
Wed. u. KIp.m ,'l hur. 9.35 p.m. 

TIIK KIl-I.INti MKI.D.S 
Sul. 7.40: Wcdiduys 4.50. 7.20: 
FANTASIA 

S.n. 1 1 u.ni.: 
HASAMBA 


RAV-GAN 4 

lllh week 

Fri., Mon. 6.35. 9.35: Sat.- 10 
Wed. 9.3U p.m. . Thur. 6.30, 9.30 

PASSAGE TO INDIA 


Sat. 11 a.m.; 

Thur. 4.50' 

SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 


DEI 

IIUYA 

c 

inemas 


DAVID Tel. 540768 

2nd week 

SHOE DELIGHT 

(Kompot Na’alayim) 

Sol. 7.15,9.30 
Wcri.H, 10 

Sun.. Mon., Ihur. 4.30,7.15,9,30 

HECHAL Tel. 81505 

5th week 

MISSING IN 
ACTION II 

Sal. 7.15,9.30 
Wed., Thur. 4.30, 7.15,9.30 


September 20 — September 27 

FrL, 14.00 The Passenger, dir. 
Michelangelo Antonioni 

Sat., 19.30 Casablanca, dir. Michael CuriU 
21.30 Otto K Meizo, dir. Federico Fellini 

Sun., 19.00 An Evening with the Animator, 
Han an Kaminski 21.00 Open Prims, dir. 
Fernando Truebu (small hnll) 21.30 
Usees In the Heart, dir. Rohorl Benton 

Mon., 19.00 The Horse's Mouth, dir. 
Ronald Nenme. After the film: 
Symposium (in Hebrew) - "The Horse's 
Mouth - Portrait of an Artistic 
Temperament" 19.00 Flesh and the 
Devil, dir. Clarence Brown (small hall) 
21.00 The Cat and the Canary, dir. Paul 
Lcni (small hall) 21.30 Country, dir. 
Richard Pearce 24.00 Smash, dir. Avi 
Ncsher 

Wed., 21.00 GluUella Degll Splrltl, dir. 
Federico Fellini 

Thur., 19.00 Quean Christina, dir. 
Roubun Mamoullan 19-OOQuatre Nulls 
d*un Revfttir, dir. Robert Bresson 
. (small hall) 21.00 Mlllhouse: A White 
Comedy, dir. Emile De Antonio (small 
tail) 21.30 Provo D'Orchestra, dir. 
Federico Fellini 24.00 Police Academy, 
dir Hugh Wilson 

fH-. 14.00 Man or Marble, dir. Andrzej 
.Wajda 

. Screening* al die Cinematheque, 

Hebron Road, Tel. 712192, 715398 
Jerusalem 


!i:it . .inil ill 

UKUKKN ItlUliKN 

Tur^Tionx 

THE AUDITOUllIM Tel. 052-54.144* 

Sal. 8.15. I0.3H 

MONTY PYTHON 
AND THE . 
HOLY GRAIL 

Thur. 7.15,9.30 

ANOTHER 

COUNTRY 


MIGDAL Tel. 841839 

MAD MAX HI 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal., Sun., Mnn.. Wed., Thur. 6.4(1, 
9.30 

SAVOY Tel. R47141 

2nd week 

CODE OF 
SILENCE 

Fri., Mon. 10 p.m: Sat. 7.15,9.10 
Wed. 7.15,9.3(1 
Thur.4.30,7.15.9 30 

ARMON HAMEHUDASH - 

MOVING 

VIOLATIONS 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Wed. 9.30 
Sal., Sun., Mon., Thur. 7. 15,*».?0 

BAT YAM 

Cinema 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

2nd week 

WITNESS 

Sat. 7.15.9.30 

Wed. 7.15, 9 30; Thur. 4.30, 7.15. 
9.30 


010 JAFFA 


TAKE HE 
wr OF ISRAEL 
HOME WIR YOU 


Showtim.es 

ENGLISH: 

9a.m., IS, S, 6, B,0p.m. 

GERMAN: 

SUN, MON. WED, FRI, 7 p.m. 
FRENCH: 

TUE.THUR, SAT, 7 p.m. 
"OLD JAFFA MALL 1 
4 PASTEUR STREET £ 
OLD JAFFA 68036 g 
Tel 03-836506, § 

836106, 829595 * 


A NOS AM 1)1 ms • . 

nn ill,.* {■■-|i-.-mi|..ii (-.ip .in.] hi |iL,ip1^- (•. .-hni. 
IToppeil in Mlli.ilK.il>. (lie;. 1 t.m i ll.imlk. I 
n.iiiii^- him. iiu(1|. mi>. illy puiir.iyiiiy Hi. [• mis 
>>f living; .itxl .'clluii; jlniij; -.ii|h kin 

AM \DhU.S - Salim, i nmiiiiiivil to -in ;i-.)liim 
ufkr Hying; in i.ike lu-i unn lift . ii>hk-w, In . 
n.‘S|K)ii>.il<iliiy Mi >/ .in's >k,ilh. .uni i<-lls 
(ht iil.uumdiipkiwsvii him an<IMi>/:iri .ili- i 
(he sjsniiis'.. .iniv.il In Vicnn.i. With Mun.iv 
Ahi.ilnnii ns Snlicri .mil I'nm Ilukv n . M»/,iil. 
Hnt Iinly fur rl;issi<;,il music Inieis 

AN AMERICAN WEREWOLF IN LONDON- 
Two typical Anicricun hoys, while hiking in die 
mimrs near n DguctiJ English village, uie 
nccostcil liy a munJcrous werewolf. Diiceicit 
hvjnhn Landis, the Him is a balanced mnihinj- 
lion of jokes and scares, wilh vxcellciH cumein- 
work suggesting mood and alnut'.phcie 

BIRDY- I wu fnends, w|in giew up (ngeiher in 
the slums of Philadelphia, meet again aficr 
(heir service in Vietnam. A vciy well iii.idc 
film, anli- war, and dealing wilh peoples' desitc 
to escape, 

CAMILA - Argentinian (ilm h.iscd on u true 
slor) nhoui a passiunale sociable and hci love 
affair wilh her priest. Set in Ihc |9ih Lcniury, 
this film has all the elements of risk, romance 
and political cuniinsetsy ih.il te tether ate in 
Argentina nxby. 

CAMILLE - ( 1‘1.1/s) Citel.l ( jiirlx) as I jiiina^' 
trngic heroine In Pnh-cenliiiv P.uu.. Also stars 
Knbcrt Taylor. LkuuI Hiiiryuiure. l-.hr.ib.lh 
Allan, Laura Hope Crews. Henry I ). mu'll. 

CODE OK SILENCE ( Inuk Norris plays a 
fiicitmn. (wt'-(i-.(fd f hn ign o>p e. night m die 
middle of u j’.inew.ir. 'I he toihjildeii siihsl.iuce 
isi'iKaine. and 1lu> Inst-i.iU- aelinn tihu Is nut 
much ihffueni fi<mi the l'lne.ig» l>m*f wars 
loughl during 1'rohihiiion 

DANCE WITH A SllllNCF-R - Mused ,. n 
Kenneth Harper's houK; the situ > -hi ilia it 
love w ithin the rigid pullerusof England's el.i:.s 
sriciety duiing (lie Fillies. 

DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN - lln 
stoiy n( a young and hnreri niiddle-el.iss Niw 
Jersey hnnsewifc who, thimigh a sene, nl 
overdi.iie exineideiKis. .is-uine*. lh>: hk nuiy u( 
Susan (played by pop Mur Madonna). iepre- 
senlitig the wild und the lice. Enjoyable if ym 
don’t lake it loo seriously 
DH. STKANGELOVE - Stanley Knhihk's 
ailli-wni corned v. With Peter Sellcis ami 
George ('. Sioll. 

T1IF. EMERALD FOREST - A Hue sioiy of an 
American family in Uracil whose son isumed 
off into the jungle by Imlianv tvemuiillv the 
father finds the snn. who doesn't renieniher 
uny thing of his childhood, and has no tnieniinn 
ol leaving the Indian tribe. Average. 

FALLING IN LOVE - A tentative and i1iHl.hi- 
love affair between a man and Q woman, who 
nre both married, set against a background of 
no wiled New York train stations and oblivious 
but distracting passersby. With Meryl Streep 
and Robert dc Niro in the lead roles. 

FANTASIA - Brilliant, delightful dream-like 
Wall Disney classic. Recommended (or the 
whole family. 

GOTCHA - Light-hearted romance involving a 
university student and a CIA spy. 


WALKING TOURS 


(Iii English) 

JERUSALEM 

Jerusalem Through (he Ages Tours 

Sondu), Friday at 9 a.m. —The Old L it) Wall* 
|2hrs). 

Sunday, Thursday at 9.30 a.m. - Citadel, 
fi -nple Mount. Jewish Quarter. 

Sunday al 2 p.m. -Ml Zion. Jewish Quarter 

Monday at 9 a.m. - City of David. 

Monday, Friday al 9.30 a.in. - Jewish Quarter 

Monday al 2 p.m. - Chi Isimn Ouurter . 

Thursday al 9 a.m. - Mr. «>f Olives. 

Thursday at 8 p.m. - Old City h) night 

Tours start from Citadel Courtyard next tu 
Jaflii Gate and lost 3-3 '-i hours tunleu other- 
wise slated). Tlrkvti uii the spot. 

Archeological Tours 

Sunday, Mwidaj, Thursday at H.30 a.m. - 
Eacavaiinnsbcliiw Tent|ih Mimni. 

Sunday , Monday, Tltuiadny at 9 a.in. - lYmple 
Mount, Dome of the Rock. 


r Ik.n 


II' MI.I. Nl U ll-Wll’MIUel. In 

(••(ill III hu .i v.l-.i .if-ml' :, n ii'li l|. il.i -. 

I.miily in hiiL'I. in-l - It »■_ 1 1 '>.011 I 

|>t,i ill .i|>ll\ .1,11.1 lllll.lt , llil' mi. V|i- |S III], <1 V. |l|] 

||<1> III., ||) ill . I • »l III* tl vl|.il.|i I-. I- . .111,11,11 1,1 III)',, 
1 1 -.Mil- 111- . I'll III'"]- III l< ill ill ,1-. V. 1 1 . 1 - 


KAliS - A sii||<-Lli-iii ni (mu, iliff.-i, ni sii 'til's, 
with hu n.nriiliV' tics Iv-iws's-ii tlirin, >>n 
sill'll s|,i||, -. I«V I iii^-i 1‘ll.iiuk-ll". lilj'lll) 
puli'.lieit film l>v the I avnni I >r ■ >1 li'. i s 

TIIF.hlLI.IMi ITEM >5 - A p< 'sscrfullyeffs.:- 
live ili.im.i hast 1 1 mi lilt' wi,r in C:inihiuli.i. s.-tn 
liimugli ilie ill, of ills- Ntw Yoik 1 1 iiil *■ 
liirrespuiiik-m in I’hmnn-f'cnti lit flu curly 
Seventies, l-ilk-d -.silh violent c. .m es Ample of 
man's inhumanity loiii.m. 

KING DAVID - AiiMidli.in tlirciinr Hrtise 
11ciesfoT.i t.iku a look at King Duvid. Starring 
Richard (Sere. 

LIQUID SKY - A Ku'si.iu-ihri'ticd. New 
York, new watt film All v >ns <<f cr-i/y. 
nutragciiiij t'M-.ip.iilcs add lo this supir ci.tzy 
science hi firm world, ami n vi, deni one at that. 



~iWp,-r ~ 

x^'mi . 

Elliitl {'until! in 'A/. A . S . //. 1 

M.A.S.Ii. - l lie in we rl.is.iL lilm ,ib< n 1 1 Aim r - 
ie.nl ills in ihc Kure.ui War Minin' hilarious 
id' in's. FlliiU fioukl. L>nnjld Siilhcil.iinl and 
.in cM'i lli'ni c.istgiu' fine poiformanccs. 

MASK - IVirr Bogdanovich's new film uhniil 
ilw- Klmioiiship between ,i mm her ,iml her son 
and how they deal with then respective pinli- 
tcm-< - he is with drugs, .nuf his with .i rare, 
disfiguring disease. Based on u (me slm\. full 
•■f i.iweiuulion und peisonul strugglr 

MDNTY PYTHON AND TIIK HOLY OR AIL - 
The- Monty Python team, as mrdiev.il knights 
uf (he Ruuud Table led by King Arthur, in 
scaith of the Huh Guil The (kitty story und 
character ■» ill please nostalgic Monty Python 
tans 

THE NEVER ENDING STORY - German film 
about .in introverted little buy who discover, j 
tntirvellous hook. Ihc Never Ending Sioiy It 
tells the story of the magic luml of FuniOM-i, 
being enlcn nwaj by u jirunge. unknown siek- 
ness. Interesting special ellecis. 


Sundny. Monday . Thursday al 11.15 a.m., 
SiindH) , Monday at 2. SO p.m., I'rMut at 9 a.m. 
- Jewish Quarter 

Sunday, Monday , Thursday at 1 1 .45 a .m . - Old 
Cm walls ami g.iies 

Sunday, Monday, Thursday at Jp.tn.-Lii) of 
(jj.id. ilercki ill's Tumid 

Thursday at 2. .to p.m. - tTiri.iuri. Mnslem 
Quiitcrs. 

Tours last upproximatel) 1 hours, bieel at 
Car do Information booth. Jewish Quarter. 
Tickets on tile spot. Recnmm mended by the 
Ministry ofTourfam. 


IHNiilf Ilk i - I '> i‘» l-.riiil l.ut'jt -■ h LinneiJ) 
.ill' lilt .11: li\ Kit . .1.111 aerlll p.il'.l i C|.,ll<") ill 
Pans wild i, ill-, in l"ii is ilti .i d I'-liini’ Mebjji 

I Il'IIj'I.IS 

A I'ASSAIir It) INDIA - 1 i.ivi't Ls-.iiT'. (ilm. 
I'.lM lll'.ll till I' M I < •] '-ll. I l l O lltl'Vi-l -ill alii ill'' 
live- i>l tin 1 JtniiTi in Indiii. i*. ,iii os.iiuple <<t a 
»iipi-r I • ipi ilil) pi" di kIii - ll I to liishl fill 

TIIK Kl i URN OF TIIK IKDl - A woil.l nl 

>■>. iii< - ion- wli.i v .in ci <ti tin I tli e 

ckveivtt m.nliioo. is -.vh.it tlirwlau Kish.ir.l 
Maripiunil'v film is .ill uiniut I lie scnjil by 
I .iMTi'inv K.imIju ami Cienige Luc.r. nukes ., 
chiJdien's (airy I.iIl look (eiiibly -.ophi'-lii -iltil 
in comparison 

I.ES RIPOUX French comedy about the 
ruilenncss of the (Hilice system - reflecting die 
eii v iron me nr - seen ilirmnth the eves cl >■ 
deiectise in one of Finis's If-., Ijslium.ible 
neighl»iiurhi»"il-. 

Till'. KOCKY IIORUOH PICTURE SIIHVV- 
Ait iniir.igL'iniv n.se nihl.igv of the ni<«s| 
stereotyped w i-fi films, Marvel aunisv I'r.itik- 
ie Av.ilnn movies and n>ek mil roll nl every 
vintage, tins is alt" one of the wen Jest, funniest 
and sexiest films In bless cun shores in a long 
lime. 

THE SHINING - Another - pace odyssey by 
Stanley Kuhiick - iliis time iiu>> the ■■ •aim cd 
pjeho nl ,t iti.m wlm goes, berserk in a huge 
well-lit h»Uel. si ilii palatial lounges an. I endless 
Coriidins. I )isnp|"iiu(ifig as ling t>> l:iekNnli"l- 
s»m in the rol' of tin- po iiug.>iiiv|..in<l by M telly 
Dus all uii" seems mil "fpl.ivc :is his wile. 

Sll.KVVtmn - Mel Si Sluip .tel, tlu- iu»e "I 
Ks'ien Silksiinil. a vvnrfci r iii ,i misTi-.ir p-nni 
' plain. Wlnle oil Iter svas t>< nm i i jiiiiiiuli.l lo 
s s|i.i v a s|oi y "J iii I’lii'.siue at tin pl.iiil.sh.' r. 
mssteii-ui.lv Lille- 1 in a on •S'.«.iil.-i,l l.suTlml 
.ii{.ipl:iliiiii I vised i'll a 1 1 in' niei.Liil. 

SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARF'S ■ 
Wuli Disney’s tv .tutilul anil tmicL »s unim ilcil 
til in reli asetl f . a lie Iii .|i-l:i> scavun. ,N.il to he 
missed 

STH-VM.KK THAN I’AKADIKK - The :nh on- 
lines ,.r an uniiMial thiscMinie in their tidsels 
ueiois the U.S.. hum New York ihumgli to 
Him idi. 

TO IIE (1R MOTTO RL- l/ntluerr Mel 

in a funiiv remake of tlii« 1912 film nhonl -i 
ihcatre company inuccupicil Pnlnutl. With Md 
Hrs’oks .iiul Anne Lt.ine n>ft in ihc lend teles 

A VIEW TO A KILL - Roger Moore, alias 
runes HomJ. this lime eonfinnis an cv,|- 
niitulcd cjpiialiM who in lend. Lit fU.it-d the 
entire Siliom Valley in ('alif-iiiiia, deslrnvuig 
tile main world supply of elccliome etiips. and 
taking over Ihc rnarkei with hil own posjuil. 
Typical Bond Stuff, full of ail ion. empty of 
pint 

WITNESS- A confront -it ton ol two worlds - 
betw een a moduli. 2<)lh-ecntuiy m.m in whi m 
viutcuic is an esttydas (act "f life, and an 
eight year-old Amish boy and his mother, 
representing « pacifist society «ho«e urueiuie 
has remained rigidly unchanged since the lRih 
century. 


Some of the fllau listed arc restricted in adult 
audiences. Phase check villh the ilnema. 


Young Israel uf the Old City Tours 

Sunday, Monday. Thursday. Friday al 10.30 
a.ni. - Old Ciiy from a Jewish perspective-. 
Abo by appointment Tuesday . Wednesday. 

Meet nt Jewish Quarter post office. Tickets tin 
Ihc spail. Tel. 2S7iMi5. 


HAIFA 

"Sabbath Mnmlng Walk 1 ’ - To morrow at 
lli.inl a.m till 1 .ini p.m. from Panorama Kd. 
Olga niii-d hy the I laita 1 "Un<m llevch-pmcm 
Ass., include s inu-cuin Halin'] Shrini and 
eiiidcnvuiidotlis-ls 


Turah Tours 

Siindfl), Monday, Thursday. Friday at 9..W 
B.m. -The OldL'ity Horn .1 Jewish pot sped isv 

Sunil ny at 2 |i. in. -L.iml nf llniiaiiiin - l iiv-n. 
t iifgal. Jcrirho 

Monday at 2 p.m. - KadnT'-. r«nnl*, Kmg 
D.n id'- bcllili'lu-m . Sl.il.igl 1 1 l' t.'.ives. 

Thunduy at 2 pm. - 'I'miifi i>l the I'jII i.ilihv, 
i ild I’ity of I Ichron 

Mrfl at Hfchle’t ( onto Cafe. Jewish Quurnr. 
Cali fur drtitlk. I'd. « 151-16. 


SAFAD 

Daily rx|--i:iliiii>ii'. hi old J.-M-ish (juaito .if 
Siifrid, sviwrojiiri W,,r i»f hnlcp-cnilcnec l.itid- 

nuiks . cr ilHTvi y. T .-I < *7- jc D-IS 

I For last minute clinngu In pni|ir:unnits nr 
llnu-s ..r per forma nee. pka.i- cuniact hnv 
Uffke.l 

Material for publinitfim must he ul //,«• /rru- 
stihm /■ i ii ii fin res In Juruv-iU m tin vi riling) on 
the Sunday him nlng of Ihc week of publication. 
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fW if Gulden . . ,. ... 

“Gourmet Arabian Cuidiw ‘linjiiy typical Aiahun spcct.il tic 
and "mazas" while watching scenic (lid Jciusalrtii 
Pleasu call «i2» 2H2H46 lot r vat va limn 
! Owen seven Jays a week 

The National Palace lintel. Al-Zahaia St.. I asi Jem sal.- in 


/fr^5.A V rv/iTolJl A V /I W /t &" rh. 
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Eat&Enjoy 

European - Jewish Cooking at its best / 

Open nightly from 6 JO to to pm. Closed Fridays and Holiday ovr-s v - 
__ For«ttervallona coll (02)232232 (S crS •*» 

OmofliflH Jerusalem hotel \lOld^ii 

V Kwm HayOUd SiHl. JtMUMn 


KOSHER 

SPECIALTIES OF\^j 

THE MIDDl E EAST >s^BW 
OPEN DAILY 
n AM-MIONIQHT. 

FBI. tl AM-4 PM; SAT. \ 
AFTER SHABBAT-MIDNIQHT \ 
ISO ACRIPPASST.. JERUSALEM' 
1021 24QB0O. TAKE AWAY 


JERUSALEM 


fir" *|0 b , 'Lowest rates ai lh* 

MlUlri* -UTS 

\3C S^v/ Inciiiinn 

jjfcjr 'Restaurant 

’*TOt«' • Coffi'l* shop 

* Shomor Shahhat * Kosher 
24 King David Sr. (n2> 223311 , 



HAVE YOUR COLOR FILMS 
PROCESSED IN 

Just use hour I 


The only place In Israel lor 38% larger 
prims - 10x18 cm (4x6 Inohcsl 

Slides — process E-8 

TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 Dizangoft St. 4 Ban Yehuda St, 
Tel. 03-24739? Tel. 03-231E67 


SERVICES 


fMA’AWATfS 

. PIONEER WOMEN 

’ Tourist Department 

I Morning Tours 

| Call for reservations: 

i Tel Aviv; Histngrul Headquarters 
* 93. Arlosurofl Street 

| Tel. (031 210791.431841 

■ Jerusalem. 17. Strauss St. 

1 Tel. (021 244878 

| Haifa: Tel. (04) 641 781 ext. 241 


_ See the inspiring work of II 

ill Xaa \ Pioneer Women in ■ 

■vnm/ Social Service Institutions r 
_V/ throughout Israel // 




Leesi ad alto In 
Rhh»n Lsiion and Kfsr Saba 

Open Sun.— Thun, 

8.30 am— 7 pm 
Frt. 8.30 am-2 pm 


Laundry Q o 
Hamerkaz ° f*r 'Uf* 

Laundry 6 ary cfewnnff'l - ! -n 

In 2 houn 'JsShCS ^ 

toevaifoSi. 

|0 Z) 2*4711, Billet 6. IB. 20. 2i ft 2b 
100 Hrril St. II \0 ,-g 

(02) 521X37. Bum 6. 18. 20. It gd L 
1 1 Keren Kayamel. 02-60424 5 -4B 

Self wivue & ironing flMrMtTMT 

AHGLOrSoJ 

SAXON 

HEAL ESTATE AGENCY LTD. 

3 Hacoreg St. Jerusalem. Tel. (02| 221161 
POt J SALS: Apartments in Rehavia 
Talbieh. Belt Hnkarem. Gen nun Colony 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
— OFF SEASON PRICES 


m 


S 4SD 


Eurotour provides free I 'Bftjjjp I 

transportation from your v 

hotel to Its olflce & tuck. 

Possible to return cat at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MODELS 


EUHOTOUJR 


TEL AVIVr 134 Hayarkon St. 
Tel. (03) 225823, 2261 B0 
JERUSALEM: 36 Karen Hayaiod St. 
Tel. (02) SO 1749 
Telex: 03-342661 
G.5.H.IL All. EUROTOUR 


RENT A CAR 


S200 


* 

• GIFT 
FOR 
EVLRY 
CUSTOM! * 


P£R 

WEEKEND . 


I $600 


-Af^ 


NO C. 

8HABBAT 

TARIFF 


<»*£*** 


TRY US YOU WILL LIKE US 

Ar Car will pay Y°ur cah fare front 
the airport (min. 3 day* rental) 

’ Modern & varied car (loot 

* Radios »n all cars 

\ * Special prices for long Usrm 
\ " Door-to-door service 

* 10% discount for holders 
of Silver Ar Card 


TUI: IS KA 17.1. Chsiinl'i r (udu.-iia 
iMillcnni.’.:ni»:h:iiKl \Miic\i |h«ijj;uii- 
tnc timing I he coining sc;i'."ii. In I'd 
Aviv, hi iHoyiTininiL*:-. pvt ft mi to I 
lines* (inns; :ini'lln , i sv'ric\ "1 llirci* 
IJiiiviiiiu tines "in lighter lot it: twice 
each: mill, filthily, liv* y«»ulh mn- 
ceils re (hm let I Imir I iutos. 

In the iniiiu series two things stand 
out: llic iiuiiibertTl' Isruoli works mill 
I In- prefeiiTice for vocal ctmi|iosi- 
l ions. Among tin.- Isuteli composi- 
tions tn he peilormetl arc Jose 1 1 ;il s 
Minor* mill The Dream nfCinhv, 

(he laller a premiere; Zvi Avni’s new 
work, 7 ‘iiti Psahns fnr Ghtw a ml 
Strings (Oiled I’innis. soloisl); Alinr- 
on Harlapb The S>n rijire at Isaac. 
fur ii curelln choir l Kibbutz l-jn’Ailzi 
Choii); Murk Kopilnwn’s hJnhlish, 

Tor cello and strings (liinnianuel 
Gruber, soloiiil); and Dan Yuhas' 
Entities , a pre mitre. 

• A special programme iledicated tn 
the K5tl i birthday of Aaron Cnphmd 
will feature sonic of his belter- 
known works, conducted by Stanley 
Spcrber. 

Vocal works will include Vivaldi’s 
lieatus Vir ami Mozart's Mass in C 
Minor . K.4J7 (wiih die Liiiisaiuie 
Chamber Choir), Vivaldi's Magnifi- 
cat and D cell i oven’s Mass in C Mi- 
for, op.Kb (with the Cnmeran Singers 
and (he Hind Choir). 

The Israel Chamber Orchestra’s 
contribution to opera (his season is 
Mozart's Marriage of Figaro, con- 
ducted by Youv Talmi, and the sea- 
son will end with the Netherlands 
Chamber Choir (John Alldis, direc- 
tor) in Handel’s Dixit Dnm'nuts. 

CHIEF CONDUCTOR am! Music- 
al Director Yoav Talmi will bear the 
brunt of the programmes, aided by 
Israelis Stanley Sperber, Avner Itai, 
Aaron Hnrlap and Doron Salomon, 
and guests from abroad Michel Cor- 
hoz and Sidney Harth (who will also 
be the solo violinist in works by 
Vivaldi and Mozart). 

Many soloists - singers and in- 
strumentalists - of distinction, local 
and foreign, grace the programmes, 
promising a wide variety of styles 
and tastes. Of these programmes, 
Jerusalem has the choice of seven (at 
the Theatre), and Haifa of eight (at 
the Auditorium). 

The opening concert will celebrate 
the ICO's 20th anniversary. After 
many fruitful years under the direc- 
tion of its founder, Gary Bertini, the 
orchestra went through a difficult 
period with Luciano Berio, Rudolf 
Garshni and Uri Segal at the helm, 
imposing their style and working 
methods, not very satisfactorily. 

Last season, Talmi took over and 
has been trying hard to restore the 
ICO to its former standards of per- 
formance and repertoire. The prog- 
rammes look interesting and seem to 
reflect firm musical management 
nnd planning. Good luck for the 
anniversary season. 

HAIFA’S CITY fathers thought it 
appropriate to terminate the con- 
tract with Urs Schneider, who led 
the Haifa Symphony Orchestra with 
energy and drive for the last three 
years and raised its professional 
standards quite considerably. They 
have entrusted Stanley Spcrberwith 
the tusk of directing the HSO for the 
coming season. Spcrber, well- 
known as forceful choir conductor 
(Rinat, the Jerusalem Academy 
Chamber Choir) will hnve to prove 
his mettle as orchestra leader and 
trainer to keep up and, perhaps, 
even further improve the HSO’s 
musical standards. 

He will conduct half of the lfl 
subscription programmes at the 
Hnifu Auditorium und the special 
scries of four; the others will be 
shnred with Israelis Doron Salomon, 
Aharon Murlnp, and Shalom Ronii- 
Riklis, and guests from Germany 


■ ‘Jr v <-■ *■* .»«■%•* 



Stanley Sperber will direct the Haifa Symphony Orchestra this season. 


MUSIC & MUSICI ANS/Y ohanan Boehm 


(Werner Stiefel), Switzerland (Urs 
Schneider), Canada (Boris Brott), 
and France (Jean- Claude Bernard). 

Israeli composers get a small cor- 
ner: Dalit Warshaw’s Bercshit 
Haifaitc Mury Even Or’s Ad Infini- 
tum Bcnzion Orgad (“Title to be 
announced”) and another “Israeli 
work -to be announced.” (It sounds 
like the Israel Philharmonic Orches- 
tra!) With 24 concerts listed, the 
HSO seems to be badly underem- 
ployed, or are there other events in 
the offing? 

AS FOR Jerusalem, the Sunday 
night chamber music concerts pre- 
sented by the music department of 
the Israel Broadcasting Authority 
(IBA) will not be continued for tack 
of public attendance, though the 
Thursday afternoon recitals at the 
YMCA Auditorium will go on. Entr- 
ance is free with the recitals starting 
at four o’clock. (The audience is 
requested to be there on time as 
these are live broadcasts. ) The Zion- 
ist Confederation House in Ycmin 
Moshc will continue with its daily 
events, which always offer one nr 
two musical programmes every 
week. 

The Targ Music Centre in Bill 
Kerem (just outside Jerusalem) with 
its recently refurbished and acousti- 
cally vastly inrproved auditorium, 
offers 18 subscription concerts, 
mostly on Monday nights, once a 
month. The Tel Aviv Quartet, the 
Fine Arts Quartet (U.S.), the- Yuval 
Trio, Sidney Harth with a chamber 
orchestra, the Jerusalem Academy 
Baroque Consort seem to cater to 
lovers of chamber music and sound 
very promising. They are joined by 
soloists, like Michala Petri, the 
famous young recorder player from 
Holland, duo-pianists Bracha Eden 
and Alexander Tainir, and other 
ensembles. 

. As the nuditorium can hold only 
between 120 and 160 at the utmost, 
those interested arc advised to se- 
cure subscriptions early (Klaim, Re- 
hovShaniai 8). 

I RECEIVED a letter from mem- 
bers of Kibbutz Kfar Blum scolding 
me for not having attended the Up- 
per Gnlilee Music . Days between 
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August II and 17. The letter states 
that whereas “the musical require- 
ments of Jerusalem and Tel Aviv are 
satisfied, when an attempt is made 
outside the centre of the country, 
why is it entirely ignored by those 
who should be encouraging such 
efforts? Why wasn’t at least one 
‘hard-working music critic' here to 
see and hear..?” 

May I point out in defence that on 
August 8, 1 announced the event in 
this column. Secondly, I would have 
been delighted to attend, but wasn t 
invited. I make it a point not to 
attend concerts to which I am not 
invited. I am the only critic in the 
country who regularly attends the 
Passover Music Festival at Kibbutz 
Ein Ciev - mid this for the last 25 
yenrs - because I am invited as their 
guest. ■ . 

I nlso frequently go to Beersheba 
and Kfnr Savu; once I even went to 
Eilat (by plane - invited) and sonte 
yenrs ago to Acre to review the 
concerts at the Knights' Halls. I have 
reviewed concerts in Arad, Afula.i 
kibbutzim all over the country, up<M 
receipt of an invitation before me 

* Tm glad to publish other details of 

the Kflir Blum letter for the informa- 
tion of our renders. 

“The Beit Ha’am at Kfar Blum 
holds 640 permanent seats whicn 
were occupied to overflowing e y 
evening. More than 65 per c€ /! 
the tickets were sold to Upf* 
Galilee residents. We knovvofpeo 
pie who travelled from Arad an 
Beersheba area as well as ([ om 
Aviv, Jerusalem and Haira. 
more than 3d musicians. stal * , 
technicians of Kol Haim 
admirably fulfilled their P'*n>° s ^ 
further the musical life of Ga 
and to introduce chamber 
new audiences. Beyond tha . 

provided us, in open rehearsab^ 
concerts, with two weeks of 
concentration in ail env ' l ? , \ r I!„ ffl h e r 
of the enrichment of eh. 

music.” . ,m/p are 

The letter ends by saying. . 

looking forward to 1C J86 w he , ' 
promised, we will again be P , .. 
with this rare musical oppo r J“ • D 

So aml-ifl’m to be invited. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2®, 1985 





Nicholas Cage (left) and Matthew Modine, 'refreshingly real actors' in Alan barker's superlative ‘fiirdy. 


THERE IS something profoundly 
disturbing about the new breed of 
British film directors, like Ridley 
and Tony Scott and Alan Parker, 
who were raised on TV commer- 
cials. Their command of the medium 
is superb. They perfectly control 
pace, colour, camera movements 
and actors, and it all comes naturally 
to them. After all, having to grab an 
audience's attention and deliver a 
message - all in 30 seconds - is a 
powerful way to get film training. 

And yet, in every film they make, 
there seems to be a deep, hollow 
space, hardy concealed by technical 
fireworks. The more ambitious the 
subject, the more obvious the void. 
This can often lead hi dangerous 
conclusions - the opposite of what 
the film was supposed to say. 

Tony Scott, in his only full-length 
feature. Hunger , wus so busy doing 
camera tricks, establishing moods by 
comhining images and sounds, and 
being trendy, that he forgot about 
characters or story. His betlcr- 
known brother, Ridley, who has 
already made four features (The 
Duellists, Alien, Blade Runner und 
now Legend), is mostly concerned 
with building fictional worlds. The 
smallest details in those worlds fas- 
cinate him to such an extent that he 
sometimes forgets that they are only 
as interesting us the people living in 
them. 

BUT THE TOUGHEST mil of all is 
Alan Parker. Every time, he comes 
out with a picture that is most im- 
pressive at first glance, but, later, 
leaves a tinge of doubt. Remember 
Midnight Express trumpeting its 
liberal positions und decrying the 
tragedy of a young American caught 
by the Turkish police trying to smug- 
gle drugs out of the country? If you 
do, you probably also recall that all 
|he ’Dirks in that movie were junk- 
ies, perverts, sadists, crooks, or just 
cr 8zy. That is hardly a liberal posi- 
tion. 

,Of course, if his material is suit- 
ab le, as with Fame, then the fire- 
works are really effective, and the 
entire screen lights up with the direc- 
t0r 8 energy and inventiveness. 

Birdy, Parker’s new' effort, falls 
somewhere between these two 
poles. Because of the subject's grav- 
,l y. it is a bit closer to the first 
example. In America, it has been 
acce Pted as one of the anti- Vietnam 
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CINEMA 
Dan Fainaru 

wave of films, and lauded for its 
iiidsiveness. But tliis is a film about 
wishing to escape, which vindicates 
the drop-outs of the Sixties who were 
fed up with the state of the world. 

Using the Vietnam War (the ori- 
ginal novel referred to World War 
II) and psychological exercises is 
Parker’s way of updating, and giving 
p. political significance, which , as lar 
ns 1 am concerned, it docs not de- 
serve. 

Two friends, Al and Uinly. grow- 
ing up in the slums of Philadelphia, 
meet again after their service in 
Vietnam. One hud his face disfi- 
gured by shrapnel, while the other 
has lost iris mind, refusing to talk , tn 
feed himself, to wear clothes. All 
day long lie perches on the bedpost, 
believing himself to be a bird. The 
doctor asks Al to break down die 
wall of silence surrounding nis 

This lends to a series of flashbacks 
in which we are introduced to scenes 
of their youth, Al was cocky, out- 
eoing and assertive, while Birdy was 
a quiet, bashful bird-lover. Parental 
relations, squalor and hopelessness 
convince Birdy that his ideal is to be 
a bird, to fly away - f ar ^ ,he 
misery that is bound to be his hte. 

THAT IS pure social protest. As far 
ns it goes, it is done beautifully, if 
somewhat obviously at times. Par- 
ker's eye for locations, his talent for 
nerfect-paced dramatic build-ups. 

and the acting of his two young Mara, 
Nicholas Cage and Matthew Mod- 
ine, is truly impressive. One scene, 
in which the earner:, foil. ows Birdy s 
imaginary flight over 
bourbood. is a piece of poetic br.t 

^However, once the story returns 
to the post-war period, it becomes 


self- righteous. Everybody, including 
the crude, dcs|utic military |>s)vhi.il- 
rist in charge of the case, is against 
these two hoys, barker's dunce of 
blue-grcy-whitish lines as the pre- 
dominant colours in the menial hos- 
pital where Birdy is treated suggests 
a prison. This is a legitimate 
approach and helps to justify Hiuly’s 
mental stale - an acute case of schi- 
zophrenia, which is gradually affect- 
ing his pal as well. 

Indeed, with recollections ol jung- 
le battles scenes and references to 
the fuel that the two urc part of a lost 
generation sent to fight a war tliul 
was never their own. Birdy becomes 
an anti-war movie As such it could 
have been valid, if treated in depth, 
without any reference to die pro- 
tagonists’ early lives. ‘ >nce the two 
themes are combined, there is dou- 
ble appeal to the spectators' emo- 
tions. Audiences will feel snirv f*>r 
the boys, for growing up in poverty 
as well as for being sent to lltai war. 

And lu top it iilL the ending, which 
I am not about to disclose . puls much 
of the picture in doubt. It’s as if 
Parker was winking at us and saving 
that the movie was just a big pin-on 
and things aren’t as had as all that. 

In conclusion, 1 object to this 
confusion of Issues - this attempt to 
hit hard on one front by exploiting 
the effect of another while failing to 
establish a sound common founda- 
tion for the two. And then, by choos- 
ing an uplifting ending, to defuse the 
importance of everything. 

However, except for a handful oF 
critics, nobody will really be 
bothered by these limitations, for 
they will not be noticed. This film is 
so dramatically presented, with each 
separate scene packing such a wal- 
lop, that the general theme tends to 
be lost. Everyone will be loo busy 
admiring individual trees to pay 
attention to the shape of the forest. 

And. of course, there are Nicholas 
Cage and Mm i hew Modine. who are 
refreshingly real actors. Modine Ims 
already displayed his tnlcnts in 
Streamers anil Cage in Cotton Club. 
In this film they both surpass them- 
selves - the former as the elusive 
Birdy, the latter, as the initially 
arrogant and then broken Al. 

Michael Serrezin’s camera is truly 
acrobatic in meeting allPaiker's de- 
mand. The editing, music, sets, and 
everything else are no less than su- 
perlative. ° 
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Israel museum 


OPENING EXHIBITIONS 
Sunday. September 22 at 20.00 

"NEROT MITZVAH” - Contain por ary trtoas for Light in Jewish Ritual. 

NEW GALLERIES 

Israel Communities — Traditions and Heriingo: The Irc-nu and Davicte Sain Wing. 
Asian Art: The Solmn P ice i otto Gallery. 

Old Miisiors: The Aaron and I3limn Slilchman Old Master's Gallery. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The Frederick R. We is man Collection: Collection □( post- 1940 American and 
internal ion,il ari (Sperius Hall) UNTIL OCTOBER 20. 

Placoscapa: 14 artists ptnseni tlujir version ol surrounding landscapes. ( Pains* 
Centre — near Rockefeller Museum). 

Pins: Woodcuts, 1942-84: One men exhibition of tha master of woodcut. 

Jacob Pins. (I.M. Cohrvi Gallery). 

Visiting Artisrs - Three British Sculptors — Billy Rose Pavilion. 

From tlio Depths of the Sea: Cargoes or ancient wracks from the Carmel Coast 
(Rucknf ulh.-r Museum}. 

ACnvo in the Desert: fJ.000 yn.ir old linrls I rum NhIkiI Humor (Library Eh I r one- 
Grtllaiy). 

Moat nn Israeli Artist: Irn ilelchwergur. Cliavn Epstein. Raul Shelter BuivShaul 
I Ftutli Yniich Wuni). 

Tinming Instruction In ilia Youth Wing -• .hi oxlilliiliun nl cltiMr art's paintings 
Alona Frunkul: I lluMtntrons ul Clulrliun't Books II loth Youth Wing Lihiaryl 
fain Ziv limlfls llmisi.". in Cl-iy und fiiinw (Youth Wing Thii.kie) 

PiiriniKiniii Exhibition of Archneoluqy, Juchiicai, Ait and Ethnic Ait. 

EVENTS 

LECTURES 

Sunday, September 22 at 20.30 

'Tnsi Modernism: A Critical Lv*rcon" - Michael Nuwni.in tin English). 

Monday. September 23 at 20.00 

Hin Anna-ill Port of Cjrts.irc.i, Dr. Avnur Rohan — undorwali'i arohni-olo-iist. 

FILMS 

Saturday, Snptanthur 28 at 20.30 

DON'T LOOK NOW (Brit.urt/lialy 1073) Dir: Nicholjs Ragg: with Donald 
Sinhi-rlriiKl Uriel Julie Christli!. 

CHILDREN'S FILM 

Sunday, Snpt ember 22. Monday, 23 end Thursday 26 nt 16.30 
OfTO ISA RHINO (Denmark 1983) Dir: Henrick Romul. 

YOUTH WING 

Library 

Hours- Sun , Mon , Wetl.. Thuts., 14.00-1 7.00. Tuos , 16.00-2 (X) 

Story lollimi iiuurs tor rhildien ages 4-G. 

Tuesday. IG.OOvjiih Bmla Lipkin 

Recycling Hoot. t Hours Mon.. VV*JtL. 14.00 - 1 7.00- Tu.-s , 10 00-20.00 
Registration lor children, adults and trtj< Iters di l r.|«s-,,<s. li -I i-phone 033-278. 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum. Sun.. Mon., Wed.. Thuts , Fri. nt 1 1.00, also Sun. 1 5.00, Tuet 1t> 3u 

Archaeology Galleries- Monday at 15.00 

Shnne ot rhe Book Sunday and Tuesday at 15.00 

Judaica/Hcntogo Galleries. Thursday at 15 00 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun., Fri. at 1 I 00 

Septerpbei 24 no tour 

GUIDED TOURS OF EXHIBITIONS 

Saturday, September 21 at 11.00 — Finds from N-ahal Hornar. 

VISITING HOURS 

Museum - Galleries and Shrine of the Book: Sun., M w n , Wed., Thurs., 10.00- 
17.00. Tuas., 16.00-22.00 (Shrine 10.00-22.00); Fri., & Sat., 10.00—14.00 
Library . Sun., Mon , Wed., Thurs., 10.00— 1 7.00; Tues., 16 00-20.00. 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun , Mon.. Tues.. Wed., Thurs., 10.00-17.00; Fri & 

Sat., 10.00-14.00. 

* Eve of Yam Kippur September 24 Israel Museum and 
Rockefeller Museum CLOSED. Shrine ot the Soak 10.00-1 3.00 

Yom Kippur September 25 CLOSED. 

Tickets for Saturday available in advance at the Museum and at the Kla'im 
ticket agency, Jerusalem, and Rococo in Tel Aviv 
THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST.. TEL. (021 6SS21 1 
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+NE6IV SAFARIS 


F O.X-l I ilny, every Mun. Jb Wert. 840 
FOX-2 2 ctavs, over y Friday SI In 
FOX-ft A diivs, overv Monthly 9110 

S- 1 1 dnv scutiii Katarina 8 64 

S- IE 2 (ln\t> Santa Kaiariiiu SI 14 

8- 3 :t ihiM. rwry Tin-stlnv M70 

S- I 4 dnys. Mery Friday $2.15 

S- 5 0 <lnvs. mrrv Monday 4 26 A 


TREKKING 

S-T 1 7 days. Camel Trekking S3S6 

every Monday 

EGYPT TOURS 

First Class Tours 

F--4 4 days, every Thuu. *185 

E-6 5 iluya, n pry Sun. *210 

E-a H days, every Thurs. 54U8 

Budirl Tours 

K-4 nudgcl 4 days every Thurs. SLID 

E-6 Budget A days, every Sun. 31 

E-B UudgeL B dav*. every Sim s.lllf. 

Transfur to Culrn 

r J nights In a hotel from SStt 

f very Sun. I ii-.'s, [hur*. 


In iki kin: Keren ll.msud St.,Tvl (02) 6*»‘J3I8S.6.W:4 1 J4 
let Aviv .new nffiiv:252 lUvjfktui Si .I'l‘ 1. (03) 4631 1 12-1-4 
I il.it r'yyctl Tv.urs.l-pgvri Cvnir.il Rttv Station f«|.059-7S IM 
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"INJURIES arc n way of life.” is a 
cliche of the ilsiiux* world. They sue 
:m nceupalioiial hazard with which 
the dancer lives. Yet this need no 
longer he so. Modern methods have 
readied a stage where weaknesses 
cun be detected he foie they do dam- 
age ami injuries can he treated more 
effectively than be foie. 

Tims, a Orifice Medicine Clinic in 
Israel, such us the one now function- 
ing at the Bal-Dor Studios in coop- 
eration with the Sheba Medical Cen- 
tre, is of the utmost importance. 

At the Bnl-Dor Theatre in Tel 
Aviv (September 8) three members 
of the medical staff of Tel I lashomer 
Hospital explained the purposes and 
methods of the clinic in which they 
are concerned. 

Dr. Morns Azariuh, head of 
orthopedics, said that dancers' in- 
juries differ from those of athletes 
and are not like those of the man in 
the street. In fact, they are not 
conventional orthopedic injuries. 
The spccinl areas arc the back, ank- 
les and tendons - knees, too - mid 
the clinic's work is mainly preven- 
tive: the avoidance of injury as much 
as the cure. 

“We try to find each dancer's 
weal: areas and then we get in touch 


^ jar — 

'T 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 

with the teacher, ” he said. Often, 
the cause of injury is not accident hut 
fatigue - exhaust ion from llie neces- 
sarily strenuous practice. Some- 
times, it is because the dancer has 
not warmed up enough before a 
performance. 

BORN IN Greece 47 years ago, Dr. 
Azariul) came to Israel in 1965, stu- 
died at the Hebrew University- 
Hada&sah Medical School in Jeru- 
salem, spent two years in the U.S., 
joined the staff of Tel Hashonier - 
and mmried a nurse. 

Dr. Yitzhak Ziv-Nersaid that in- 
juries arc often due (o "over-use 
syndromes.'' Dancers sometimes try 
to conceal their injuries for fear of 
having to stop dancing. This often 


ntlgiavalvs the ivinlilhm. 

While taking Iik medical degu-e, 
l.ii. Ziv-Ner also studied dance ni 
the Hat-Dor Studios and emilinucd 
with classes at the Ueersltchn Bat- 
Dor studios throughout his uniyei.si- 
ly studies. He was encouraged ill hi:> 
idea of specializing in orthopedies 
for dancers by Jeannette Orilmun. 
artistic director of Bat-Dor, aikl 
wrote his doctoral thesis on this 
theme. 

IN MAKING a survey of Bat-Dor 
dancers, he established various mles 
important for dancers - especially 
(us suggested by Ordinaii) the sys- 
tematic diagnosis for the prevention 
and treatment of injuries. 

Physiotherapist Rina Beigim, in 
discussing body flexibility, used two 
Bal-Dor dancers to illustrate the 
“turn out” al hips, knees and feet. 
She has been working with Bal-Dor 
dancers for the past five years. 

Even in the best circumstances, 
dancers may be injured. Indeed, 
dancing has been called “the most 
demanding of all professional 
sports." f once saw (lie brilliant 
ballerina Tatiana RUibouchinska slip 
and fall in Fokinc’s Paganini. She 
got up and danced like a flame - 


■seeming lu have taken n< * in jin v . Yet 
ollieis have IH'l been sn lucky. 

Marline van I huiicl, a pi iin ip.il nl 
the Alltel icau Ballet Theaiie. 1«««k a 
similar fall in Huiyshnikuv's ihni 
(Jnixutf that kept liei nil' the singe 
foi a innufli. 

Lifting a part net who is 
either heavier than she looks in is 
not cooperating properly can give a 
man back and hip trouble, (though 
Dr. Azariuh assured me it doesn’t 
cause hernia). 

Also, the public does not always 
realize that the cause of an injury 
may curnc from (he auditorium. A 
sudden noise, a Hash of unexpected 
light inuy break the dancer's concen- 
tration - which can be disastrous. 
The appeal to the audience not to 
take photographs during a perform- 
ance is not an idle request. It is a 
serious matter. A torn tendon may 
make the difference between a 
career and a cutastruphe. 

Clinical diagnosis may help in 
another way: to keep u dancer with 
an unsuitable body from pursuing an 
ambition he or she may not be nble 
to attain. It is surely better to be- 
come aware of this early rather than 
late. 

Vet I hasten to add that even the 


expel I pluL'.lloMMu.iy hi: lillicli- 

ahle. I kiinw i,| ilaiuris who have 
IIM-11 In the ehalU uj!(> n| a disability 
in hi.vunii- Kilo pcilm iitcis than 
they even weio. The greatest help is, 
ol emu se. the Inn |y ilselt. Its reuip- 
etative power, can lv astonishing. 
Ami llii- liuinau will has sometimes 
worked miracles. 

RAN SI UNA R and Shri Devi 
showed new aspects of their skills in 
Indian dance at the Zionist Confed- 
eration House (September 7) with 
new cost nines and authentic record- 
ings- 

In solos and duels, in story and 
temple dances. Ran Shinnr had his 
usual polished technique and the 
presence that made every move sig- 
nificant. Devi demonstrated how 
well she had learned the classical 
Indian dances in her Id years of 
study in India. 

As on previous occasions, they 
began with a display of the mudra- 
the language of gesture - that makes 
every Indian dance not just a matter 
of movement, but also of meaning. 
The programme included Bharata 
Natyam (south), Kathak (north) and 
Odissi (east) dances, but all classics 
of their kind. □ 
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RESTAURANT 

DINNED DANCE 

with 

THE PILTZ BAND 
Mon., Tluirs., Fri. and 
Sat. nights at 9.30 pm 
KAUBALATSHABBAT 
Israeli sing-dong 
every Friday from 5 pm-7 pin 
BUSINESS LUNCH 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
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CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 
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Te) Aviv 
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; Open 
lunch, dinner, 
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lunch menu 


TOUR VAALBH 

The World Zionist Or a aniwtlon 
Deportment oltnimiflrattoi 


W Z O Allyah and 
Absorption Department 
lives detailed information to 
Jewish toasts and 
prospective immigrants on all 
matters concerning employ 

mem housing, education 

immigrant privileges and 
other factors regarding 

willing In Israel. Hcrsona 

counselling is available at 

Tour Va'aleh oltices 
Tel Aviv: 

12 KaplBn St.' 6th floor 
Tel. 03-258311 
Sun.-Thurs. 8 am-2 pm 
Frl. & hoi. eves 8 ain-noon 
Jerusalem: 

i Ben Yehuda St., 3rd floor 

021-246522/241222 ext. 346 
Sun.—' Thurs. 8 am— noon 
Fri. & hoi, eves 8 am-noon. 


in training, everyday acts villas, lar uom noma, 
under siienuous and dangeious conditions. 
THE GUARDIANS OF ISRAEL. 

^ *.j Show them mat you sland firmly behind thorn 

■v ' by supporting » 

* (f-'Tk. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR WELFARE W J), 

OF SOLDIERS IN ISRAEL hi»»j W 

The only civilian body providing mo needs ot our boys ^)v"n if 

and girls In uniform. ISn-w* jfg r 

TOGETHER we can help them with 
EDUCATION and RECREATION. 

BY KINDLY DONATING TO: 


Tha Association for Welfare of Soldiers In Israel 
8 Ha'arbaa Street, Tel Aviv 04739, ISRAEL 
Telephone: (03) 262291 

Herewith donation lor: IS $ other .... 
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Henri Friedlaender: detail of a page from the Book of Aiichah in seven languages, a silver medal 
winner at Leipzig. Below: Friedlaender teaching at the Brandeis Printing School in the Fifties; and 
one of his sketches for an alef. H* 1 Aviv Mu^umi 


one of his sketches for an alef. 
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The right type 


Gil Goldfine 


TAKING THINGS for granted is 
built in to the collective psychology 
of contemporary western society. 
From the most menial of tasks to 
high technology, the general public 
hak little to do with forces that make 
the world go round. For instance, 
comprehending tJic intricacies and 
methodology of designing an 
alphabet for printing a newspaper, 
similar to the one used to compose 
the words in (his column, would 
startle the average reader. 

To help those “readers" along, a 
visit to the Tel Aviv Museum is 
suggested. On view are works by the 
doyen of Hebrew type design, Henri 
Friedlaender. The exhibit docu- 
ments typographic design proce- 
dures beginning with conceptual 
sketches, the development stages 
and on to tightly inked, corrected 
and re-rendered letter forms; and 
finally the printed pages. 

Friedlaender, bom in France in 
1904, was educated in Germany 
until the age of 28. At 2b, without 
any previous knowledge of the Heb- 
rew language and with no traditional 
Jewish Background at all, Friedlaen*- 
der began to design a Hebrew font (a 
full set of letters, numerals, signs and 
grammatical markings of one type 
a, yle). It was first published in 1958, 
to coincide with the 10th anniversary 
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of the State. Today, his "Hadassah ' 
type is still continually used in pub- 
lishing and commercial printing, 
maintaining its classic character. 
Hadassah is considered a link be- 
tween traditional pre-20th century 
Hebrew faces (mostly for liturgical 
purposes) and contemporary ap- 
plications. 

Friedlaender moved to Holland in 
1933 and later spent the German 
Occupation hiding in an attic, where 
he steadfastly continued his experi- 
ments with the Hebrew alphabet. 
One beautifully lettered sheet of 
Hebrew in this show is dated 1944; n 

looks like an act of faith. . 

Friedlaender came to Israel m 
1950 and for the next two decades 
was headmaster at Jerusalem s 
Hadassah Printing School, the most 
important secondary school for pro- 
paring. youngsters for careers m 
printing and graphic arts. Fried Ren- 
der also enjoys an international 
reputation, having won the coveted 
Gutenberg Prize as well as having 
been invited by IBM to design sever- 
al Hebrew fonts for their com- 
munication systems. Developmental 
samples of these fonts ( Aviv. 
“Hadar" and "Shalom"). ««* «.. 
display for the first time m this 
exhibit, which was put together by 

guest curator flan Mnlcho. 

A handful of masterful, freely 
scribed, calligraphic and typog- 
raphic sheaves from Friedlaender s 
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early years in Germany are also 
included, together with a Klce- 
inspirqd play of stick letter forms and 
coloured swatches. Early pencil stu- 
dies of single characters (enlarged 
20- fold for easy correction of the 
construction) revealed traces of 
erased preliminary strokes. 

In the end result, typography and 
the design of alphabets becomes a 
mechanical process of transfer (from 
art to wood, metal, film or advanced 
computer tape) for reproduction 
purposes. But before that final stage 
is reached, the designer must feel 
what art is all about: proportion; 
weight; balance of shape and line; 
density of values and comparative 
relations of .size: and negative and 
positive space. All this packed into 
one letter which, when attached to 
others, allows the reader a comfort- 
able, untiring and unabrasive ride 
down the sentence. (Tel Aviv 
Museum. King Saul Blvd., Tel 
Aviv.) □ 

AD1NA YANAI’S serigraphs ex- 
hibit predictuble techniques that de- 
scribe ordinary content. Hard-edge 
geometric designs arc just designs, 
mere combinations of bands, shapes 
and colours (sonic graded, some 
flat) without surface tension or spe- 
cial contemplation. Divided be- 
tween abstract mul subjective cycles, 
Yunni uses the same repetitive style 
tu describe the observed and the 
imagined. Sinai mountains and 
Negev vistas recede into romantical- 
ly tinted horizons as cut out shapes, 
each parallel layer a bit lighter or 
darker than the piece ding one. 
(Christie's Contemporary Ari, 2 
Jlubiinah Square, Tc! Aviv). Till 
Oct. K. G 
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2 ? King Saul Blvd., T«l. (03) 257301: Information L Box ofFlca: (03) 261207 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.— Thurs. 10 am— 2 pm, 5 — 9 pm; Sal. 11 am— 2 pm, 
7—10 pm. Friday CioMd. VISITING HRS. YOM KIPPURi Sept. 24, 29 clofod. 
LEu FRIEOLANOER, one of America's most renowned photograpere. 

HENRI PRIEDLAEND&R, Typographer 
ARDON; A RETROSPECTIVE, 

FIVE CENTURIES OF SELF-PORTRAIT PRINTS - 

The Charles and Evelyn Kramer Collection at the Tel Aviv Mutaum. 

SPECIAL EXHIBIT 

STATUE of ACHILLES f "Dory pti res') An early Roman copy In marine. 


*frlSRAKL DISCOUNT DANK 1 
MUSIC Jttlrt support of Art and Cul turn 


FESTIVE OPENING OF THE SEASON. The Israel Sinfometto Beer Shave. 
Conductor- Uri Segal, SoIoIsl Aruomo Lisi (Italy), cello. An Italian-liraaii 
evening under the patronsge of H.E. thg Ambassador of Italy in Israel. 

Saturday, September 21 at B.30 pm 
SPECIAL EVENT 

'MEDIAS': an ‘alternative* musical performancu. Thurs.. Sept. 2(5 □! 9 00 pm. 

CINEMA 

DANCE WITH A STRANGER. (Britain 19»5) 102 min. In colour. English with 
Hebrew subtitles. 4.30, 7.1 5. 9.30 pm. 

MUSEUM SHOP 

Wide range ol boohs on subject* ol art, photography and architecture, 
Illustrated children's hooks, catalogues, posters and postcards. For the 
holidays — calendars and greeting cards. 1 0°i discount far Mnsau m niamben. 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 

6 Tarsat St., Tet. (03) 209750. Visiting Hours: Sun.—' Thun.: 10 am— 1 pm; 
5—7 oin. Sit.: 11 am— 2 Pm. Friday dosed. 

A SELECTION FROM THE ISRAELI ART COLLECTION 


~ PINT TO — 

RUBIN MUSEUM 
FOUNDATION 

fteriniinvnt Ciillactiun ot 
Relisting* and Umdnii 
Open Sun., Mon., Wi<d.. Thurs. 

Ill am— 2 pm; Tubs. 10 sm-l inn 
■l-flpm .Sni. II um— 2|>tn. YrL closed 
, 1 4 Bialik SL, Tel Aviv, <03) 666981 
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Special Visiting hours tor the holidays: Sun., Mon.. Thurs.: 10 nm— G pm, Tim*.. 
Sept. 24 — Eve of Yom Kippur and Wed., Sopt. 2G — Yom Kippur. clasad. 

Friday and Saturday: dosed. 

Guided tours must be pre-arranged (9 am— 1 pm). 

Photo archive will be closed to the public during September. 


Permanent Exhibit and Chronotphero, the main ospocis of Jewish life In the 
Diaspora, presented through the most advanced graphic fit audio-visual techniques. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. "Return to Life" The Holocaust Survivors: From Liberation to Rehabilitation. 

2. Jam In tha World of Sports. 

EVENTS 

1. Screening of the film: "Lai Vlolons du Bal”. Tha story of a Jewish family In 
France during the occupation. Starring: Jean Louis Trintignaru. Marle-Jose- 
Nat, Director; Michel Drach. The film Is In French with Hebrew Bnd English 
subtitles. Sunday, September 22 at 8.30 pm. 

Admission Fee: IS2700; lor members oi Friends Association: IS2000. 
Courtesy of (gg) bank leUfYli , IMN I I i»2 

2. An evening In Yiddish and HBbraw In memory of the Yiddish actress Dina 
Roilkop, on iha 10th anniversary of her death (in cooperation with the 
Organisation of Yiddish Writers In Israel). Participants: Shrnuol Sogal. 
Sh mual Azmon, Shrnuol Rodansky, Nohoma Lipschiz, Ethel Kovinska, Lev 
Kogan. Slides will bo scrsansd during the course of the evening. 

Thursday, September 26 at B pm. 

Admission Fuc: IS2700; for members of Frfunds Association: IS2000. 


For ml a at Beth Hotafutsoth: Special] II ustratod wallcnlnndar. KE TUBAS 
Tha calendar was producod In cooperation with Turnowsky's Art. 

Price: IS 18000. Postage: IS50Q (In Israel). The calender may be purchased 
at the Museum, or by mall to: Bvth Hatefutsoth, Public Relations Dept., 
P.O.B. 39369, Tol Aviv 61392. PIbhsb add to your order a check payable 
to Beth Hatcfotsoth. 


Beth Hatefutsoth it located on the campui of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2), 
Klausnci St. RBmBt Aviv. Tel: 03-425161. Bums: 13, 24, 25. 27, 45, 49, 79, 74, 
274, 572. 


TEL AVIV 


SERVICES 








CERAMICIST Tula Sive has made a 
radical departure from her usual- 
materials with an environment built 
in one of the courtyards of the Israel 
Museum's Youth Wing (accessible 
from the main entrance concourse). 
Constructed of sticks, straw and un- 
fired clay on burlap, it is an evoca- 
tion of Sive’s own childhood memor- 
ies and adult yearnings for the joys of 
scouting. It also strongly suggests a 
primitive settlement, but this is de- 
liberately belied by the presence of 
clay TV sets and clay fetishes bearing 
cameras. An accompanying table- 
top landscape also echoes something 
of the miniature primal civilizations 
of Julian Symands , while some of (he 
"huts" have a geometric, arty look 
to them, It’s all a bit like the man 
who went to pray in a mosque, a 
synagogue and a church, just to play 
safe. But it's primarily meant for 
children, not adults, and children are 
more likely to identify with the eclec- 
tisism and improvisation of it all. 

The various elements aie nicely 
unified by having the ground be- 
tween them generously covered with 
straw. Sive intends to leave the work 
intact until it rains. The clay will then 
slowly disintegrate and seeds in the 
straw will germinate, bringing about 
a natural transformation - or ter- 
mination - of this fanciful summer 
idyll. 

THE YOUTH Wing is also currently 
displaying some New Year greeting 
'‘cards’’ by a gaggle of Israeli artists 
who evidently felt that an offer to 
exhibit at this venue was one they 
couldn’t refuse, whatever the gim- 
mick. They do not do themselves 
justice. 

VETERAN PAINTER Ellyahu 
Gal, recently honoured with a re- 
trospective at the Israel Museum, 
shows a small group of landscapes 
covering two decades or more; and a 
recent still life. The earliest land- 
scape , the unly one to fill the cnnVns . 


is easily the best. At the same venue 
Yeralma Erg as displays a series of 
low-key gouache paintings on paper, 
treated in overlays of semi- 
transparent brush strokes. Two of 
the landscapes evoke, respectively, 
Corot and Monet; the ones with 
smaller figures are more contempor- 
ary in mood. One set of two sheets 
goes quite abstract. Then again, 
there is a diptych of matching self- 
portraits, one frontal, the other from 
the rear, both set in barely defined 
landscapes. Ergas has a natural 
grasp of composition, a sensitive 
hand and a feeling for atmosphere. 
(Alon Gallery, cnr. 51 Palmach, 
J’lem). 

ONE OF Jerusalem’s most "with-it" 
galleries is marking the seventh year 
of its operation with a good quality 
group show of both new works and 
gems from its holdings, ail on paper. 
The highlight is a new painting on 
card by Gab) Klasraer, full of vitality 
and subtle colour and which quite 
belies the Hebrew word efes (zero, 
nothing) which appears in it. Pamela 
Levy shows a painting of a womanly 
nude worked over a written text that 
is the most satisfying painting of hers 
that I have seen. Not overworked, it 
is a clem case of less being more: 
Eran Wolkowsky, using industrial 
paints as watercolour-cum-gouache, 
has made a satisfying rooftop land- 
scape that has pretty much shaken 
off all traces of Zarilsky. There’s a 
large, dramatic and effective draw- 
ing in several colours by Aviva Uri; 
and familiar modes of high standard 
from Moshe Kupferman, Pinhas 
Cohen-Gan, Moshe Gcrshuni, Lar ry 
Abramson and Parideh. (Gallery 
Gimel.4 King Shlomo, J’lem.). o 
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Washing 
the dead 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY Burial 
Society Plaques from Rome are now 
on view at the Flacks Gallery of the 
Israel Museum. Each parchment 
bears the names of the members of 
the Burial Society (Hevra Kadisha) 
as well as a realistic depiction of the 
ceremony of washing the dead in the 
"Purification House" (Bel Tohor- 
ah). 

The body, laid on a special tonor 
ah board, is surrounded by a group 
of uttendunis. According to Jewish 
tradition, the body is thoroughly 
washed while biblical verses (Eze- 
kiel, Song of Songs) are recited. 
Thereafter "nine kav ( 4 !^ gallons) of 
water are poured over the body, 
which is then dried and dressed in a 
shroud. In the depiction, one of the 
attendants is holding an open book 
and on the right, a woman is being 
led into the room. On the floor are 
two ewers and o basin, and in tne 
foreground is a coffin. The depic- 
tions on each plaque are very simi- 
lar, and differ only in the costumes oi 
the figures. While in the earlier rep- 
resentation, they are seen wearing 
typical 18th century costumes, m 
the late." depiction the men are ’ 
mally dressed in iaiH'ousts ana wp- 
hats of 19th century fashion. 

The unique plaques, an imporion 
historical document, are on P® rtn ?j 
nent loan from Mr. and Mrs. D QVl 

Zaidner, Zurich and Jerusalem; ana 
a loan from Mr. Isaac Pollack, N 
York. 
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bridge 

Hansin Slier 


NORTJ I didn't notice sin ace when it 
was first his turn to bill, hut tried to 
make up foi the omission later on in 
ihe auction. The over compensation 
should hove been cosily io North- 
South. Ihit ;i slip-up iu the defence 
converted a deserved disastei into ;m 
undeserved bonanza. 

North 

4 ys 
¥ 754 
9 (J10 9H 
4* A (i 5 4 


West 

A 874 J 
9 QJ 106 
A 542 
A Q7 


South 

# A J 96 
¥ K 93 2 

♦ A J 6 

* 10 3 


Fust 

A K 10 2 
¥ AH 
♦ K73 
4* KJ982 


The bidding: 


South (d) West 

North 

East 

i¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

Dbf. 

Pass 

J 4» 

2¥ 

2* 

Piss 

Pass 

3¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

Dbl. 

Ail pass 



ALMOST ALL the bids were natu- 
raland normal. South, with 13 points 
and two four-curd majors, employed 
the modern Acol style and opened 
one heart. (Some readers, of course, 
will argue that a one-spade call is 
simpler; what, they are certain to 
ask, does opener do over a two-dub 
or two-diamond response?) 

West, naturally, passed, and 
North looked at his hand. What he 
saw was something like this: 

♦ Q5*754¥Q 1098*654 

The acc of clubs had slipped be- 
hind another card. That left North 
with 2-3-4-3 distribution (he also did 
not notice that he had only 12 cards) 
and only four points. Understand- 
ably, he passed. 

In the balancing seat, East had no 
real problem. He had 13 HCP and a 
balanced hand, including three-card 
support for the unbid major. So he 
doubled for take-out. South passed, 
and West did not have enough to 
convert for penalties. Therefore, he 


CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 

Problem No. 3243 
A. AVNI, Y. AFEK, Y. HOCH, 
Israel 

Tidskrift forSchuck, 1982 
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to play and draw (6-8) 
SOLUTIONS, Problem No. 3241 
(Shamir), a) I.Qb5 Nc4 2.Kc5 Nba3 
J-Qb4 d4x; b) l.kcS Nd2 2.Qbl Ndc4 
*Qb4d4x. 

fcmr- TOP RATINGS 
NDE has recently published the 
ELQ Rating List for July 1985. 
Worjd champion Anatoly Karpov is 
■ hi the first place with 2720 
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entered the uuction with one spade. 

Now North looked at his hand 
again. ;md discovered the over- 
looked club ace. That certainly made 
a difference; he now hud eight, and 
not four, high-card points. He had to 
make the best of his previous omis- 
sion, so he called two hearts, fol- 
lowed by two spades from East. 
After two pusses, North thought he 
still had some more compensating to 
do, so he called three hearts, dou- 
bled by West. 

Before the dummy came down. 
South was puzzled. What kind of 
hand did partner have, that hud 
prevented him from responding to 
the opening bid, but had made him 
compete all the way up to the three- 
level? Perhaps, South thought us 
West was considering his opening 
lead, partner had long hearts and 
short spades, and had made a bril- 
liant semi-psychic pass on the first 
round, with the intention of drawing 
a low-level double from opponents 
later on. More discomforting was the 
thought that North had done some- 
thing foolhardy. 

The spade eight was led - top of 
nothing - and South saw that part- 
ner's action fitted neither of the 
hypotheses. It was obvious that 
North bad either miscounted his 
points, or had discovered a hidden 
card after his original pass. 

But that was for discussion later - 
after he had made the hand. If he 
could. It was particularly urgent that 
he do so. since two spades was 
almost certainly due lo go down. 
There were three spade tricks avail- 
able for the defence, since East 
clearly hnd the king-ten-small in that 
suit, and the minor-suit aces. If East 


points. Contender to the throne 
Gary Kasparov is second with 3700 
points. There follow: Alexander 
Beliavsky, USSR, 2640; Jan Tim- 
man, Holland. 2640; Viktor Kor- 
chnoi, Switzerland, 2630; Lajos Por- 
tisch, Hungary, 2625; Rafael Vaga- 
nian, USSR. 2625; Robert Hubner, 
West Germany. 2620; Ljubomir 
Ljubojevic, Yugoslavia, 2615; Zol- 
tan Ribli, Hungary, 2605; Jonathan 
Nunn, England. 2600; Lev Polu- 
gaevsky, USSR, 2600; Arthur Yusu- 
pov, USSR. 2600; Vassily Smyslov, 
USSR. 2595; Ulf Anderson, 
Sweden, 2590; Oleg Romanishin, 
USSR. 2590; Boris Spassky, France, 
2590; Nigel Short. England, 2575; 
Roman Dzindzihashvili, USA.257H; 
Viktor Gavrikov, USSR, 2570. 

WOMEN. l.Mayu Chiburdanidze, 
USSR 2450; Zs’uzsa Polgar, Hun- 
gary. 2430; Pin Cramling Sweden, 
24^0: Nona Oaprmdashvili, uaaiv 
2350; rrina Levitina, USSR, 2315: 
Nana Ioseliani, USSR. 2300; Natalia 
Alechina, USSR. 2290; Nana Alex- 
andria. USSR, 2275; Lidia Semeno- 
va, USSR, 2275; Nina Guncli, 

KASPAROV - ANDERSSON 
MATCH 

KASPAROV ANDERSSON 

Game 3 

l.d4 Nf6 2.c4 e6 3.g3 d5 4.Bg2 dc4 
5,Nf3 c5 6.0-0 Nc6 7.Ne5 Bd7 B.Na3 


had either the diamond king or (he 
heart ace - or any three diamonds, 
for that matter, the emit rue t of two 
spades was doomed. 

The spade eight was covered by 
the queen and king, and South won 
(he ace. Next came the jack and a 
small spade, ruffed in dummy, and 
the queen of diamonds, covered by 
the king and ace. The jack of di- 
amonds was followed hy the small 
diamond to dummy’s con. When the 
suit broke evenly, declarer had six 
tricks. The ace of clubs was certainly 
Ihe seventh. He needed two hearts 
to make his contract. 

One heart trick was due him, if the 
ttcc whs on his right. Am a he i could 
he scored via a club ruff. 

So the last good diamond was led 
from dummy. East and South dis- 
carding dubs. West ruffed with the 
heart six. It no longer made any 
difference what he returned. South 
could not be denied hath the heart 
king and u club ruff, to make his 
contract. 

In the post-mortem, while North- 
South were adding up the score for 
three hearts doubled and made, East 
was suitably contrite. “All I had to 
do was ruff with the heart acc and 
return n club,” he said. “South and 
West would both discard clubs, and 
West would then be able to over-ruff 
the second club, limiting declarer to 
one heart trick with (he king." 

"The heart eight would have been 
just as good," replied his unhappy 
partner. "South could over-ruff with 
(he nine, or discard a card from 
either black suit. Whatever he did, 
we could - with proper defence - 
limit him to two tricks, the ace of 
clubs and the king of hearts." cj 


c d49.Nac4Nd5? 10.Nc6Bc6 1 1.(jd4 
Nb4 !2.Bc6 Nc6 J3.Qc3 ffi 14.Be3 
Be7 15-Rfdl Qc7 16.Qb3g5 17.Racl 
Rd8 !8.Rd8 Bd8 19.Qb7 Qb7 
SO.NdtS Kd7 21.Nb7 Bb6 22.Nc5 Bc5 
t\ Bc5 f5 24. RcJ J Kc7 25.Rd6 Re8 
26.b4 a6 27.(3 h5 2S.h4 gh4 29. s h4 
Rgg 30.Kf2 Rg6 3U4 f4 32.b5 ah5 
13.ab5 Ne7 34.Ru6 Nf5 35.Ka7 KcS 
36.66 R g 7 37.Ra4 Kb7 38. Rf4 Kc6 
39.Rc4 Kb540.Rb4. Black resigns. 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
White - Kgl; Qc14; Re7, Rfl; Bc2; 
Bh4; Pa2.c3.f5, g2,h2. (11) 

Black - Kh8; QcS; Ra8. RfH; Bd7: 
Nf6; Pn6,b7‘,c5.g7,h6. (ID 
l'.Bf6! cd 2.Bg7 Kg8 (2. - Kh7 

3. Bd4) 3.BH3 Be6 4.Be6 Oe6 5.fe. 
Black resigns. (Hreshch - Ccrutti. 
Torino, 1984). 

ART OF ATTACK 
White - Kgl; Qg4; Re I. Re7; Nd5; 
Pa2, b2, c2, 12.g2.h2. til) 

Black - KgH; Qd8; RbS, RfK; Ne5; 
pn5. b4,c7. d6, 17, g7, l\7. 1 12) 

1 Rel-e5l de 2.Rd7! h5 3.0g3 Od7 

4. Nf6 KhK 5.Nd7 Rfd« 6.0h3, and 
White won. (Gobleya - Starosek. 
USSR, 1984). 

COUP I)E GRACE 
White - Kgl; OfS-Ral. IW4; Nf4- 
Pii2.b3.e3.f2.g3.h2. (11) 

Black - Kg8; Ob7; Rn3, Re4, Nc3, 
Pb5, d5, 0,67,117. HO) 

I.Rd5? Black resigns. (Uunicnlwrg - 
Rufehuhl, Switzerland. 1 984). u 
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Elnat, Sclerof HahLstadrut, Haifa 
Bay. Tel. 727249. Open daily foT 
luncheon and dinner. (No credit 
cards.) 

WERE IT NOT for the old adage 
that the host places to eat are where 
the truckers go, there could hardly 
he a less promising place to look for a 
restaruant than the stretch of indust- 
rial blight on the road between 
Haifa’s “Checkpost" junction and 
the Bay side towns. 

Located on the right. ;« one drives 
North, the facade of the restaurant - 
wood panelling covered with a layer 
of grime - is far from enticing. But 
there arc few restaurants about 
which 1 hove received more unsoli- 
cited testimonials. Clearly, there is 
something very appealing about it. 

For me, the initial attraction wns 
the comfortable, unpretentious in- 
terior, with heavy wood furnishings. 
The service was a little less formal 
than I would have liked, with the 
kind of waiter who immediately 
assumes that he is your best friend, 
yet he wns pleasant and efficient. 

THE MENU reflects French cuisine 
through Rumanian eyes. Tin's is not 
surprising ns the Rumanians have a 
long history of close cultural rela- 
tions with France. In any case, Einnt 
provides an interesting variation 
fron the usual French restaurant in 
Israel, where the cuisine coinvs to us 
by way of North Africa. Both culin- 
ary variations, I hasten to add, can 


French influence 
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MATTERS OF TASTE / Haim Shapiro 


be delightful. 

French influence notwithstand- 
ing. I opened my meal with an hors 
d'oeuvie identified as “goose liver, 
Hungarian style." I had no idea what 
Hungarian style might be. but I am 
such a fan of goose liver that I would 
probably order it “Eskimo style.” 
were I to see it on a menu. 

This dish held few surprises, 
however, consisting as it diJ of 
pieces of lightly fried goose liver with 
fried onion, the cooking medium, of 
course, being goose Tat. Too simple’.* 
Not at all. The liver, as usual, was 
sublime and long after we had 
polished off the little bits of meal 
themselves, wc were mopping up 
drops of goose tat with our bread. 

MY COMPANION tried the 
mushrooms filled with cheese, a sim- 
ple but tasty dish made with fresh 
mushrooms, cheese and herbs, 
baked just enough to melt the 
cheese, hut not enough to make the 
mushrooms soggy or limp. 

It was with some hesitation that I 
ordered Boeuf Stroganoff, a name 
which all too often serves to cover a 
multitude of sins, including tinned 
mushrooms, commercial sauce 
mixes and tough meat, but as it had 
been recommended by the waiter, 1 
took my chances. The result was far 
better than I had feared, but not 
quite all I had hoped. 

The meat, the most difficult part of 
the dish, was from tender slices of a 
good cut. The mushrooms were 


fresh. My complaints lie with the 
sauce which luul loo much tomato. 
Indeed, if tomato is to be used ;<i all 
in this dish, and that is a matter of 
opinion, it should be the tiniest 
amount, to add a dash of colour and 
piquancy. The rice around which the 
meat was served was excellent. 

My companion tried a eordon 
bleu, an item which, despite its 
name, seems particularly Central 
European. As made at lZinal , it 
consisted of a large veal schnitzel 
wrapped around a piece of cheese, 
breaded and fried. The dish is not a 
delicate one and cannot be judged 
on the basis of subtle cuisine, but the 
meat was tender and the portion was 
very generous. 

Meanwhile, just to make sure that 
we were in a restaurant with a Ruma- 
nian proprietor, we ordered a large 
dish of homemade pickles which 
were absolutely delicious. 

When we finished our meal, the 
propietor announced that we would 
each try a piece of “Einat Torle," 
which proved to be a very rich choco- 
late concoction with a great deal of 
cream. We ate every last bit of it. 

All this, with Turkish coffee to 
round off our meal and a couple of 
bottles of beer, came to IS39.600. 

In answer to the many readers 
who have spoken highly of this res- 
taurant, I can say that T, too, recom- 
mend it, but more because one gets 
one's money’s worth in quantity than 
because of any gastronomically sub- 
tle experience. D 
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Single: IQ 31600 
Doubte:lw 46000 
Low price for long stev 
WEEKEND DISCOUNT 
Breakfast & VAT Included 
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Bader rents commercial and 
private vehicles 
With a smile I 

Call us end the car will be 
delivered to your door 
Tel. (03) 942288; 941681 
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SERVICES 


lira«l Embalming Ser- 
vices. Embalming and 
shipment of remains ab- 
road. Interment ol fo- 
reign residents in Israel. 
Private ambulance ser- 
vices. Funeral directors. 
9 Den Yehuda SL, 
Tel Aviv 

(03) 687222, 890739 
Res. (03) 397191 


EMERGENCY 

Denture Repairs 

T?l. 03-621069 
-MAGDA 
Dental Laboratory 
66 Allenby St.; Tel Aviv 
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varieties of 
^cookies, baked fresh daily 
120 Dizengoff St. (cor. Gordon) 
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$12.60 bed & breakfast 
(except Jewish & Christian holiday*) 
You'll enjoy your holiday at 
» bargain prlee 

* We have 46 studios and apartments 

with 2—5 beds. _ 

* Our prices Include room cleaning 
and dally towel changes. All studw 
and apartments are fully furnished 
with i air conditioning, refrigerator, 
gas, kitchen utensils and telephones 
in the rooms. 

The apartments that give you 
the pleasure of feeling et home 
with the advantage of hotel servlea 


TZ0PIT ELITE CENTER (Mar Center/, 88 104 EILAT 
P.O.B. 2007. Tel. (060) 76138 
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THIS YOM Kippur marks 45 years 
since the sinking of the Pentcho, the 
last rescue ship tu leave Europe 
during the war with Jews hound for 
Palestine. 

The creaky, 30iMun paildlebont, 
piloted by a one-legged, one-eyed 
morphine addict, went aground on a 
tiny, deserted Greek island on Octo- 
ber 9, 1941 . All 5UU passengers sur- 
vived, and almost all were interred in 
Italian concentration cumps, where 
they were protected from the Nazis. 

Four years later, in March, 1945, 
most of the survivors were granted 
certificates to enter Palestine legally. 
This sumincr, 60 Pentcho passengers 
retraced their journey in a cruise back 
to the Greek islands to pay tribute to 
the Italians who gave them shelter, 
and tu place a monument on the 
small island that was home for 10 
days in the fall of 1940. 

On May 16, 1940. 500 Jews, most- 
ly young Zionists active in the Betar, 
Maccabi or Hnshoincr Hatzair 
movements, bourded the Pentcho, 
previously put to use as a coal boat, 
in the port city of Bratislava, the 
capital of Slovakia (then a German 
puppet stale, today a part of 
Czechoslavokia). 

While the N 021 presence was 
already felt - Jewish stores were 
required to display special identifica- 
tion and Jews were occasionally 
dragged from their homes and 
beaten by the fascist Hlinka guards 
on the streets - the trip, organized by 
the Betar youth movement, was 
more a quest for Palestine than an 
escape from Europe. 

Travelling along the Danube, the 
boat made its way along the borders 
of Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Rumania, where, in most inst- 
ances, it was denied permission 
to dock for fuel and supplies. Jews 
encountered along the way gave fresh 
water, food and cigarettes. "The 
Bulgarian Jews brought us tons of 
cigarettes,” recalls Yehiel Lilien- 
thal, 70, now a Jerusalem resident. 
Active in the Betar youth organiza- 
tion since his teen years, he heard 
about the trip from Zionist leaders, 
and found the money to pay for it 

The journey was anything but 
smooth sailing. What was supposed 
to be a month-long trip took 
four months as they encountered the 
political and technical problems of 
travelling in secret through war 
zones. 

Rumanian officials, claiming the 
ship was not seaworthy, refused to 
allow the Pentcho to pass through its 
territorial waters. With the help of a 
substantial bribe, the passengers 
succeeded in enlisting the help of the 
Yugoslavs who, with police patrol 
boats, escorted the Pentcho through 
Rumania under the guise of a de- 
portation, 

THE AILING boat needed repairs 
before entering the Black Sea, and 
so the vessel, whose crew was a 

S of outcasts from Rumania, 
_ ria, Greece and Turkey, raised 
the flag of Panama and docked for 
repairs in Sulina harbour before con- 
tinuing the journey through Istan- 
bul and Piraeus. 

Four months after setting sail from 
Slovakia, the passengers were 
awakened at dawn by thunderous 
explosions. Two Italian torpedo 
boats pulled up alongside the Pent- 
ohoV and soldiers armed with 
Machine guns boarded the ship. 
Shocked to see women and children, 
w, soldiers fold the passengers that 
Ibey were floating in a mine field. 
They spent one night in an Italian 
harbouf and were escorted the next 
(homing into safe seas, 

' ■Two days later, on the lpst leg of 
titeir journey to Palestine, the Pe.nt- 
c “° sphmg a leak, causing ‘the. ship's 
• motors to shut down. Most of the 


The Pentcho Story 






Forty-five years ago this week, a 
rescue boat bound for Palestine 
with 500 young Zionists aboard 
ran aground on the rocky Greek 
island of Kamila Nisi. This 
summer, 60 of the survivors 
returned to place a monument on 
the island that was briefly their 
home. JOEL REBIBO reports. 


passengers were kept unaware of the 
danger wliile about a dozen younger 
people used band pumps to draw the 
water out of the boat. An island was 
sighted and linen sheets were fixed 
to the masts to convert the Pentcho 
into a sailing vessel. 

The island, thought to be Crete, 
was in fact a one-and-a-half 
kilometre long rock, called Kamila 
Nisi. Strong winds brought them 
crashing onto rocky shores where 
they managed to tie the boat down. 
On October 9, 1940, at 1 a.m., all 
500 passengers safely disembarked 
from the ship, finding refuge on the 
uninhabited island. 

The survivors salvaged the re- 
maining fuel, two rescue boats and 


timber which they used to build 
temporary shelters near a deep 
ravine filled with salt water. 

The following night, on Yom Kip- 
pur, (he boat broke into three pieces 
and sank. 

FIVE MEN set sail in one of the 
rescue boats armed with a loaded 
pistol, in search of help. They strag- 
gled in stormy seas for three days, 
and were on the verge of using the 
revolver on one another to end their 
misery when they were sighted by an 
Allied naval convoy that picked 
them up and delivered them - in a 
state of extreme exhaustion - to 
Alexandria. Two of the men subse- 
quently joined the British army-, two 


served with the Czech army (one of 
them was an instructor in hand-to- 
hand combat In the Israel Defence 
Forces until recently; and the re- 
maining one, a fine Rumanian 
sailor, returned to his native coun- 
try.) 

The Italian navy intercepted a 
wire sent by the Allied forces with 
information on hundreds of Jews 
marooned on Kamila Nisi and sent 
two ships to investigate. 

On October 20 the ships took the 
500 refugees to Rhodes, where they 
were detained - first in torn military 
tents, where they endured a harsh 
rainy winter, and then, for 16 
months, in military barracks, where 
conditions improved considerably. 


(Top) The Pentcho. shortly before itsenk. (Above) Yehiel LUIeiM (Below) Mealtime in the Cmtpo Son Giovanni. 
Rhodes, where the shipwrecked Zionists were kept from October 1940 to January 1942. 



IN 1942 they were transferred to 
Italy's largest concentration camp, 
Ferramonti, located in Calubria in 
the south. According to Lilienthal. 
with the exception of the barbed 
wire fences, life went on us usual: 
“Wc hud cultural events, music, 
theatre, schools for the children and 
ample food.” 

The Nazis made several re 
quests to the Italian authorities to 
deport the Jews. The requests were 
repeatedly denied. 

“The Italians were very good to 
us," recalls Lilienthal. "We fell sup- 
port from the farmers, the soldiers 
and government officials. 

“Even the infamous Pope Pius XII 
sent a nuncio to the camp, to stay 
there in order to protect the Jews.” 

In 1943, when the German retreat 
through Calabria brought the Ger- 
mans dangerously close to Fcrrn- 
monti, (he Italians opened the gates 
of (lie camp and let the Jews leave to 
take shelter in the surrounding vil- 
lages. The farmers hid Jews in their 
homes. 

After the British liberated the 
camp in 1943 most of the Pentcho 
group remained at Ferramonti, work- 
ing in printing shops and binderies 
until they received certificates allow- 
ing the into enter Palestine on March 
2(>, I ‘>45. Lilicnlhnl joined the 1021 
Docks Operating Company in Bari 
(Southern Italy) ns nil interpreter. 

TODAY, tin* ishiud remains de- 
serted and tlie Rhodes military bar- 
racks remain intact. But a new sports 
stadium stands at the site of the tent 
city in Rhodes and lush fruit 
orchards grow til Ferramonti. 

A Hungarian TV learn accompa- 
nied the M> Israeli survivors on their 
visit this July and arc preparing u 
two-hour documentary on their 
miraculous journey. 

“A leading Hungarian producer, 
Vidrai, heard the Pentcho story from 
a Hungarian skipper who saw the 
Pentcho paddling along the borders 
of European countries," explains 
Lilienthal, "Through the years he 
wondered what had happened to those 
refugees floating down the Danube. 
Recently, by chance, he met one of 
the Pentcho survivors and the story 
was brought to the attention of the 
documentation-drama department 
of Hungarian television." 

The trip was almost aborted be- 
cause of the summer travel tax. ”1 
could afford the ticket to Greece, 
but not the tax. The same was true of 
many of my friends. But our travel 
agent Diesenhaus, told us to de- 
duct the (ravel tax from the cost of 
the ticket. I still don't know who 
covered it.” 

Cruising aboard the MV Neptune, 
the Pentcho group toured the islands 
that provided refuge in 1940. 

On a visit to the Rhodes cemetery, 
they paid their paid their respects to 
the first victims of their journey - 
elderly people who died of dysentery 
and starvation. 

The highlight of the trip wns the 
emotional greeting they received in 
Tarzia, the nearest village to the 
Ferramonti concentration camp. 
“When we got off the bus a band 
dressed in white uniforms began 
playing Italian march songs,” recalls 
Lilienthal. “Residents were at every 
window and doorway to greet us as 
we made our way, escorted by the 
band, to the mayor. They danced 
with us in the square and had a huge 
vat of white dry wine with which to 
celebrate." 

The prime purpose of their trip 
was accomplished on Kamila Nisi 
itself. There the survivors gathered 
to erect u marble slab commemorat- 
ing their stay on that island 45 years 
ago. They recited Psalm 107, which 
seemed, says Lilienthal, to have 
been written for them. (4 
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ANYONE WANTING to send his 
soil 01 daughter to Carmel Coll eye, 
AiigU'-Jewiy’s uiiii|iic public school 
- i!i;tl mu si private of British educa- 
tional institutions- Iki;. to find aennJ 
Cb.lHJO a year lor l ho foes. That's 
more than most Israelis cam. and 
the question arises, is Carmel ail 
elitist school from which tile average 
pupil is automatically excluded? 

No. says the headmaster, Philip 
Skelkcr, iniei viewed during »i recent 
visit to Israel. While admitting. with 
delightful British understatement, 
that one has tube “fairly well off' to 
afford the full fees, lie points out that 
of the present roll of 270 pupils, one 
third are there on scholarships, ; 
which cover all or some of the cost. g 
•in other words," says Skelkcr. s 
“Car niel's sense of responsibility to 
the community is highly developed." 

The school was founded in 1W8 by 
the late Rabbi Kopul Rosen, with 
the aim of combining the features of 
the public school tradition with a 
thorough education in religious 
Juduism. Today nothing has really 
changed, except that it became co- 
educational about 20 years ago. 

Situated at Wallingford, near Ox- 
ford, in 300 acres of beautiful coun- 
tryside, with a stretch of the 'Hi antes 
running through the grounds, Car- 
mel attracts pupils from all over the 
world, including Israel, although the ■ 
majority are British. Like Ihe top 
public schools its uniform (purple 
blazer, go id- edged for sports 
achievement, grey trousers, while 
shirts, purple skirls for girls) is avail- 
able at liar rods. But not, of course, 
the kippa, which is compulsory, as is * 
modest dress for the girls, who make 
up a third of the school’s intake. 

“The great strength of Carinel," 
says Skelkcr, “is dial wc are pre- 
pared to forge abend us though no 
tension exists between our two fun- 
damental aims of secular excellence 
and- religious commitment. Each 
side is as important as the other. So 
for us the rowing club, fur example, 
is ns much u part of the school as the 
celebration of the festivals. 

The three criteria for gaining a 
scholarship to Carmel are academic 
ability, financial need and some par- 
ticular gift which would make a spe- 
cific contribution to the school com- 
munity, either tn sports, music or 
religious life. 

There is no means lest: a parent is 
asked how much of the fees he can 
pay. Some contribute as much as 70 
per cent, others as little as £200 a 
term. 

“We have cases where parents 
make phenomenal sacrifices to send 
their children to Carmel," says the 
headmaster. 

He is aware of the danger that 
parents having marital difficulties 
might try to use the school to board a 
son or daughter during a trial separa- 
tion and messy divorce. 

“We refuse to be a special 
school," he says. "We’re not equip- 
ped to take kids who were victims of 
severe emotional mistreatment, and 
we won't take children, however 
gifted and rich, just to help out with 
Mum and Dad's domestic problems. 
We’ve got to be sure that the child 
understands what's going on and 
wants to be ut boarding school." 

Of last year’s intake of 90, only 
four did not fit in and left. “We’ve 
learnt from that,” says Skelker, "We 
should have recognized them as non- 
starters. 

Nevertheless, the school has Its 
, share of problem families. Last year 
there was » level of one family in 10 
being divorced or in the process of 
divorcing, although, as Skelkcr 
points out. this is far below the 
national average of one marriage in 
thief ending on the serap-heitp. 

( ARM I I. COLULGL: is an inde- 
pendent school with no political 
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GLORIA DEUTSCH meets the headmaster of Carmel College, a 
co-educational English public school where secular excellence 
is pursued within an Orthodox Jewish framework. 


altuchniciH. It has a board of gov- 
ernors consisting of prominent 
acudumics and businessmen to 
whom the head is responsible, but 
who tend not to impose their opin- 
ions on him and his stuff. 

It is run nn strictly halachic lines, 
yet the majority of the pupils conic 
fiom non-Ortltodox homes. Since 
girls were admitted, the ultra- 
Orthodox have not sent their chil- 
dren there in any case. 

Tora-observant homes are very 
rare in Anglo-Jewry, where the 
norm is shul on Shabbat morning, 
football match in the afternoon, 
half-hearted knshrut in the home, no 
holds barred outside. How do these 
children take to full Jewish religious 
observance? 

Ann Skelker, Philip’s wife, also 
here with their four children, 
answers. 

“The little ones in the first form, 
II- and 12-year-olds, are frankly 
bewildered by it all. In the mid- 
teens, 13 to IS, they are resentful. 
But by the fifth and sixth forms they 
are beginning to enjoy keeping 
Shabbat and they seem to get some- 
thing out of it." 

Shabbat is the only day when the 
whole school sits down to a formal 
meal, ns opposed to cafeteria meals 
during the week. 

“We make an enormous effort to 
ensure that food on Shabbat is bet- 
ter, though wc don't always suc- 
ceed," smiles Skelker. 

"Everyone has to go to shul, he 


adds. “If it were optional, no one 
would go. On Friday night, if the 
school is in a happy mood there’s lots 
of tuneless but rousing singing nnd 
release of tension. Pupils are called 
up to high table for extra wine if 
they've distinguished themselves 
during the week. At formal meals, 
the boys and girls sit separately. If 
wc allowed them to sit according to 
their current relationships, there 
would be some lonely, left-out 
girls." 

This inevitably leads to the ques- 
tion , is there sex at Carmel? 

“Look, we know they’ll form 
friendships. It's daft to think they're 
not going to be attracted to each 
other. We simply insist that they 
don't express their feeling? physicnl- 
ly. The limits of behaviour are 
known and, on the whole, respected.” 

His usual response if he sees □ boy 
and girl hand in hand is to challenge 
them with a jovial, “Unhand that 
lady, sir!" which usually does the 
trick. If it doesn’t, this is followed up 
with an explanation of why. 

“I tell (hem that although it may 
seem an unimportant taboo in their 
eyes, 1 would like them not to do it. 
and that if they persist, it will spoil 
any sort of dialogue between them 
and me." 

To be found in the dormitories of 
the opposite sex is an expellable 
offence and, as Ann Skelker points 
out, the English weather is not con- 
ducive to out-of-doors passion! 

As for homosexuality, which is 


almost taken for granted in English 
public schools, Skelker says he 
knows of none at Carmel and attri- 
buted this to the fact that it is co- 
educational, although he adds that 
there are boys with problems about 
their sexuality. 

There is no drug problem, and 
only a minor smoking problem. “A 
whole generation has grown up in 
England disliking smoking,” says 
Skelker. The method of dealing with 
smoking in the school buildings is 
suspension for a first offence, expul- 
sion for a second. The less dangerous 
smoking in the grounds is punishable 
with confinement to the house for a 
first offence, being sent home for a 
second, and expulsion for a third. 

THE BIGGEST problem Skelker 
has confronted since he became 
headmaster in 1983 is putting 
together a well-ordered Jewish stu- 
dies department. 

“We must teach Judaism sanely, 
with the right understanding of the 
world these boys and girls inhabit. 
The teachers must be unswerving in 
their Jewishness but tolerant of the 
children's background," he says. 

Many of the teachers of other 
subjects are in fact non-Jewish. Jews 
tend to go into more lucrative pro- 
fessions, explains Skelker. 

Another major problem has been 
what he calls “over-confidence 
among pupils who think charm and 
articulateness are enough to get 
them through life.” On reflection, 


(Above) Headmaster Philip Skelker. (Below) Cartnel College choir rehearsing Gilbert and Sullivan. 
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this w- uiUI svviu tn In- a euphemistic 
way ut ilvM’iihuii! Jewish liulzpa. 

I live ate ahum Ju Isiaeiis a i 
( jiiiulI at mie lime, nut children »»f\ 
vouhnt lull pupils whu oune hum 
In imes in Israel, (ieneially they arc 
uni there oil svlii*l:ii ships, which arc 
preferably given to buys and gills 
in nu i emote areas of the V.K. whu 

a might otherwise have no contact 
with Jewish life. 

• ‘if an Israeli semis his son tu 
Caimel," says Skelker, "it's in order 
to broaden his Inuizon and give him 
a disciplined environment of a kind 
not found here. 1 like having Israelis 
in the school. It makes the children 
inoio aware of Israel and they bring a 
vitality and determination to Carmel 
that is quite distinctive.'' 


ACADEMIC achievement at Car- 
mel is above average, with a high 
proportion of sixth-formers going on 
to university. Last year, half the 
Science Sixth gained Oxford entr- 
ance. The curriculum is that of any 
good English public school, but with 
modern Hebrew and religious sub- 
jecis taking the place of Latin and 
't Greek. As well as all the usual 
£ subjects, computer sciences, poli- 
H tics, economics, music and art are 
■§ encouraged and there is a strong 
emphasis on games, which are com- 
1 pulsory oil two afternoons a week. 
Matches against other schools are 
played on Sunday, and a national 
regatta is held every year on the 
Carmel stretch of the Thames. 

Carmel alumni include film direc- 
tor Roland Joffe {The Killing 
■ Fields ), Spencer Batiste, M.P., Ed- 
ward Lutwak, a defence consultant 
at the White House and, among 
Israelis, Prof Stuart Cohen of Bar- 
Ilan University and lawyer Ram Cas- 
pi. International businessman Henry 
Zimand, who was at the school from 
1 1960 to 1967, is planning to form an 

old Carmelis’ association in Israel 
I and a preliminary advertisement in 

* The Jerusalem Post recently elicited 

1 over 100 replies. 

* Philip Skelker himself has a dis- 

1 tinguished academic background, 

* having read English at Oxford and 
education at Cambridge. Before 

5 being appointed to Carmel in 1983 

5 he had been headmaster of the King 

1 David School in Liverpool, and be- 

1 fore that , head of the English depart- 

ment at Watford Grammar School. 
But perhaps bis most important 
;r qualification is his deep faith in the 
ie Almighty, whom he views as an a»y 
ig in the battle to educate his charges, 
j. When evidence of Chinese take- 
away food being smuggled into 
y , school was found at the beginning o 
ie the year, Skelker convened the en- 
1. tire assembly and railed against wha 
in he saw as a major affront to 
ie Carmel’s values. 

“I promised fierce retnbuti 
er should the identity of the culprits 
ws ever become known, and <« onvlI J (h(1 
o- them that the very foundation^ we 
earth were shaken. The next d £ 
en four boys landed in the samtonum 
ce with food poisoning!" . 

nd He only half-mockingly sees this 

»et as divine retribution, insisting 
>n, was, to say the least, "very h 

some" of the Almighty. 

“1 think that indicated why 
don’t have problems with drugs ■ 
we’re free of the worst excesses o 
the youth culture," he says. Q „ 
simply, the Almighty is on our g* 
When first offered the job of * 
master, Skelkcr refused because 
wanted to come on ahyii jj ' 

family. He was persuaded to Jiang 

hlS “For me, serving at Camel is 0* 
being on the front line in the pre- 
servation of Judaism, ’ he says- 
A recent visitor to the school p 
slightly differently. “The busin \ 
this college is about the rest Q 
of spills,” he said. 
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however thinly-sliced, on the singe 
uflliibimah than in all the theatres j"—- — 
of Broadway and Sliafleslimy Ave- 
nue combined. 

Israeli audiences recently h:ul the 
opportunity nl watching one uf the 
finest actresses on the English stage, 
whose style is the very antithesis "l 
the llabimah tradition - so reminis- 
cent of the flickering clips uf Sarah 
Bernhardt or Duse emoting in silent 
movies. Dame Peggy Ashcroft, bet- ■#' 

ter known here jls “Barbie” in The . # 

Jewel in the Cnntvi, has played every /.;/? 

major Shakespearean heroine with 
every well-known permanent coin* 
pany in Britain. When she played ij- 

Viola to Gielgud’s Orsino in 1949, 

Harold Hobson, the dean of British 

critics, rhapsodised about her “ex- g V: 

quisite calm," the very quality which .1? 

is in sucli desperately short supply 4 

here. "She can convey by a quivering V St 

of the corners of her mouth, by the & 

cold aching of her splendid voice,” 

he wrote, "n suffering deeper and 

more hard to be endured than is 

within the scope of screams and »— — — 

tortured shrieks." 


i£l>. 



THE CRITICS are not always so 
kind to the poor players, and usually 
they are particularly hard on the 
women. No wonder Noel Coward 
warned Mrs. Worthington: 

Don't put your daughter on the 
stage. 

Even Frances de la Tour, clearly a 
candidate for immortality on the 
strength of Rising Damp's dotty but 
dignified Miss Jones, was on the 
firing line when she played Hamlet a 
few years ago. One reviewer went so 
far as to suggest that the police 
should give her a breathalyser test. 
Another transvestite Shakespearean 
“hero," Lucilla La Verne, played 
Shylock in 1929 and occasionally 
left the Rialto, according to The 
Times, "but never the contralto." 

The ladies have been quipped to 
death. Katherine Hepburn, said 
Dorothy Parker in one of the most 
enduring of these wisecracks, ran the 
whole gamut of emotions from A to 
B. Tallulah Bankhead was memor- 
ably savaged by John Mason Brown 
when she essayed Cleopatra. “Tallu- 
lah Bankhead barged down the Nile 
last night as Cleopatra,’’ he wrote, 
"and sank." Nevertheless, I’m sure 
that the indefatigable old trouper 
went down with all her guns firing. 

At the other end of the scale, so to 
speak, Claire Bloom’s Viola, said 
Time and Tide, sounded like “a 
wistful little Peter Pan who is wor- 
ried to death about TinkerbeH." 

DIANA RIGG published a collec- 
tion of these critical darts, No Turn 
Unstoned, a few years ago, and 
bravely included one of John 
Simon's crueller assessments. Miss 
Rigg, who had been dishing out 
karate chops and lethal kicks in TV's 
The Avengers, found herself on die 
receiving end when she was unwise 
enough to appear in the nude in 
Ronald Millar's Abelard and 
Heloise. "Diana Rigg," said 
Simon, carefully taking aim, “is built 
like a brick mausoleum with insuffi- 
cient flying buttresses." The BBC's 
Jack de Manio was even more un- 
kind about Glenda Jackson who, he 
suggested, “has a face to launch a 
thousand dredgers." Quentin Crisp 
was at his most outrageously camp 
when he saw Fay Wray in King 
Hong. As she lay gibbering in the 
towering gorilla’s paw, he cried out 
tn a voice shrill with irritation, "I 
**0*1 think. what he sees in her." 

Pia Zadora, the Hollywood sex 
kitten who visited Israel recently 
with her husband, business tycoon 
Meshulam Riklis (they come directly 
from an audience with the Pope, you 
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may remember), was subjected to 
the most sadistic and certainly the 
sickest attack of them all. “Touring 
in the title role of The Diary of Anne 
Frank, ” Peter Noble wrote in Screen 
International, "her acting was of 
•such sublime awfulness that one 
night, when the German soldiers 
started to search the house where 
Anne’s family is lying low, the audi- 
ence yelled ‘She’s hiding in the 
attic.’ ” 

TO ARISTOTLE, wit was “edu- 
cated insult,” and W.S. Gilbert illus- 
trated this with his incompa- 
rable put-down of Beerbohm Tree’s 
Hamlet which, he said, was "funny, 
without being vulgar." Since then, 
reviewers have done their best to live 
up to Gilbert’s standard, and one of 
the best of them was Kenneth 
Tynan, who unforgettably 
labelled Orson Welles's Othello 
“Citizen Coon." He had another 
shot at Welles when the great man 
played Captain Ahab in Moby Dick 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre in 
1955, and was particularly incensed 
at the “false and quite unnecessary 
nose" which the actor affected. Oli- 
vier, Tynan said, had described 
Hamlet as the tragedy of a man who 
could not make up his mind. "At one 
point, Mr. Welles’s new appendage 
started to leave its moorings, and 
Moby Dick nearly became the 
tragedy of a man who could not 
make up his nose." 

To find anything comparable to 
Tynan, you’d have to go back to the 
Algonquin Round Table in the Thir- 
ties, when Alexander Woollcotl, 
Dorothy Parker and Robert Ben- 
chley were displaying a Borgia-like 
wit at the expense of practically 
anyone who came within range. 
Hsywood Broun, for some reason, 
has been partially eclipsed by these 
luminaries, but when he put his mind 
to it he could out-venom them all. 
He once reported that a perform- 
ance given by an actor named Steyue 
was "the worst in the contemporary 
theatre." Steyne was ill-advised 
enough to sue but, before the case 
• came to trial, he appeared in a new 
play, and New York theatre-goers 
held their breath waiting fur 
Heywood Broun to pronounce ou it. 

. "Mr. Steyne’s performance, he 
wrote, “was not up to his usual 

standard." , 

The American tradition, as a mat- 
ter of fact, goes back at least as long 
as W.S. Gilbert. A now-forgotten 
actor, Cresion Clarke, played Lear 
in 1880, and earned a rebuke that is 


still quoted a century later whenever 
anyone plays (lie role inadequately, 
“He played the King," Eugene Field 
wrote in the Denver Tribune, “as 
though under momentary 
apprehension that someone else was 
about to play the ace." 

No matter how furious the 
onslaught , however, some actors are 
resilient enough to bounce back, and 
their spirited defence can sometimes 
outshine the original quip. Richard 
Briers, familiar to Israeli TV audi- 
ences us the talented light comedian 
of such series us The Good Life, 
yearned, as hII clowns proverbially 
do, to play Hamlet. He had his wish 
and the result wus that one critic 
likened this Prince of Denmark to a 
"demented typewriter." 

Briers wasn’t downcast in the 
least. “I may not have been the 
greatest Hamlet," he told the press, 
“but I whs about the fastest." 


I’arl.e-Daviv “A line culuur." lie 

C . vi mill cmiticlr. ''Rather sticky imi 

guild also |U| loin. Ill lit: lip old iuilli- 
mie to cover nvei ihe bile marks 
"•■“"I -.In mid vi «u happen l»> keep a pni- 

( me "I ilk- sights ot I .mil Ion. m lik 
vcais hvluic Ips dc. i lli, was tlicncim- 
!$$$;•; knight wlu/zing about on his ni"l'U • 
hike with his paimi perched mi 111-, 
shiiiihlei . I Ie had bought it in Spain 
and had taken inn- to acquire a 
w|ja£ t Spanish phrase book so Mini he could 
converse with the bird. Intcmcweis 
s]|§§| were never short of copy, the old hoy 
unfailingly coining up with some 
•T§|fi outrageous item that, had they 
ratal doubted his veracity fui a moment, 
Wwm would he amply confirmed by his 
graSl colleagues. He gravely told one re- 
ga&l porter, for instance, that he'd pru- 
pared fur World War II - which was 
expected to presage the end of civi- 
li fps lizaiion, in much (lie same way that 
ppK l nuclear warfare is believed to today 
Igfcf! - by buying six pairs of Thurston's 
pip braces. 

||9| I can only imagine that lie must 
MM vaguely have remembered an old 
VjR Bciieliconihcr column that I’d read 
EB1 which warned that the Huns were 
planning all sorts of unspeakable 
horrors. One example of their ficn- 
■ — » ■■ dish ingenuity, claimed Beachcom- 

ettever ' J<B- Morton of the /hiffy 

lately, I’-xpren - was “bracerol," a device 
e Field d,al r,,|,L ‘d hi aces ut a distance of a 
r> " us mile. Were the Uoehc to employ 
:i t a r y such nn unsporting weapon, Ihe poor 
jsc wns Tummies would he caught quite 
literally with their pants down, 
is the Oddly enough. Sir John Gielgud 
orsure recently related a rather distressing 
:k,und incident that look place when built 
let'imes tlicse aged Thespians were on locii* 
Lichard bun filming ISW’s Invitation to the 
/ audi- Wedding. Richardson , dirnhing 
nedian through a hedge, became convinced 
i Life, that his legs were paralysed. When 
■rbiully help finally arrived, it was discu- 
lis wish vered that his hiaccs had given way. 
c critic and his iro users were round his ank- 
irk to a ,L ’ S - N° l only Richardson's pants bill 
the whole enterprise flopped, one 
in the critic expressing particular indigna- 
en the ,ion at Gielgud's flamboyant 
: press. cvcngclist exhorting his flock in 
* over-modulated vowels to "fart the 

good fart." 


WHEN HAROLD ROBSON 
wanted to be downright rude about a 
player, he built slowly to a denoue- 
ment. "Mr. Robert Eddison's 
haunted Mephistopheles," he 
wrote, “has a fine melancholy. So 
had his recent Feste, so had his 
Hamlet. I suspect that this rising 
actor will shortly give us a finely 
melancholy Charley’s Aunt." 

Actors with just one expression 

Induce depression, 

a recent New Statesman competitor 
wrote, yet some of the greatest stars 
of the West End stage have found 
that this hardly interfered with 
their careers. Ralph Richardson's 
mooncalf face, eyes permanently 
rounded in mock innocence, helped 
rather than hindered him express his 
usual mixture of jaunty sadness and 
ebullient despair. A noted eccentric. 
Richardson chose to play Shylock in 
1964 wearing a bright yellow kippa, 
lurid green make-up, and bran- 
dishing a shepherd’serook. Kenneth 
Tynan asked him about this curious 
prop, and was told "it was vital not to 
forget that the Jews were a race uf 
nomadic shepherds." 

These antics were but a pale re- 
flection of the private Ralph 
Richardson. Late in life, lie took up 
painting, and wns enthusiastic about 
the superiority of wine, coffee or 
milk to watercolour or oils. His 
favourite medium - you must take 
into account that he preferred u 
hat-feather, and occasionally the 
hat itself, to a brush - wus his cough 
mixture. Bcnylin 125, made by 


ACCORDING to histories of the 
performing arts, in L932 Gielgud's 
Richard of Bordeaux made him a 
star of the first magnitude literally 
overnight. They tend to overtook 
one dodgy part of his career, when 
he had Ihe misfortune to be sand- 
wiched on a music-hall bill between 
the trained seals and Teddy Brown, 
an enormously fat xylophonist. 

When Gielgud shimmered on in 
his tights and doublet to play the 
lovelorn Romeo, the gallery 
erupted, "Get her off," they yelled. 
“Bring back the seals!" 

They missed, of course, one of the 
finest voices on the stage. As he’s 
grown older, he has perfected this 
superb instrument but also de- 
veloped the rather disconcerting 
appearance of a wickedly mis- 
chievous mandarin. This was used to 
advantage when, playing Charles 
Ryder’s father in Brideshead Revi- 
sited, he almost stole the show, espe- 
cially when he was gravely insisting 
that his son’s friend Jorkins was tin 
American during one uf those grue- 
some little dinners that punctuated 
this episode. Yet he’s not everyone's 
cup of tea. Stephen Stewart once 
rhymed his objection in a clerihew: 

Sir Jolt ft Gielgud 

Make-, a nuif good 

Living, playing elderly fairies. 

The performance ncvei varies. 

while George Jean Nathan, cincc the 
most respected uf American crilks, 
maintained that Gielgud’s Hamlet 
reminded him of “Lord Alfred 
Douglas having an exciting, mdu- 
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dramatic aip of tea with Beverly 
Nichols." 

"I have three besetting sins, both 
on .i ml oft the .stage," Gielgud wrote 
at the end of Fatly Stages, "im- 
pelim-ity. sell-coneiuiiaii v. and a 
lack nl inieie>l in anything not im- 
mediately co nee 1 1 ic 1 1 with myself oi 
with the iheaiie." In his own subtle 
way, lie is probably hamiier than 
Ralpli Kieliardsou. and look this 
declared lack of interest to the point 
wlicte even the Blit«r hardly imping- 
ed on bis consciousness. Walking 
home f lorn Ihe ilicalie one night 
during the war, he happened to 
notice the barrage balloons floating 
in Ihe iuoi hi light like a shoal of silver 
fish. "Oh dear," Gielgud mur- 
mured, "our boys must be terribly 
lonely up there.” 

TENNYSON warned against trying 
to fathom the poet's mind. Ihe 
actor’s, it seems to me, is even more 
incomprehensible. Take, for exam- 
ple. the most accomplished and the 
most worldly of them all, Lauieiiec 
Olivier, the first Thespian ever to 
take his seat in the I louse of Lords, 
who is capable of the most bizarre 
pronounce me ills when discussing his 
art. 

In his autobiography. Olivier tells 
of searching for die right cry to utter 
when his Oedipus Hex discovers the 
terrible truth about his incestuous 
marriage. The text merely gave 
“Oh, Oli," which wasn’t much help, 
but out of some mysterious recess of 
his brain. Olivier imagined the hor- 
rifying scream of an ermine with its 
tongue fi ozen to the ice t rying to tear 
itself free. 

It was Alfred L.unt whu noted 
that, al this moment in the perform- 
ance , Oliviei \s big Iocs stood straight 
up in the air. 

FOR SOME REASON, this sort of 
eccentricity doesn’t travel well. 
America can only bunst spectacular 
drunks such as John Barrymore, 
whose bndy was stolen from the 
funeral parlour by his friends. Poss- 
ibly believing that "Barrymore not 
on the lone prairie" represented his 
final wishes, they propped him in an 
armchair in Errol Flynn’s den with a 
drink, clutched in his stiffened claw. 

The only died-in-the-wool eccen- 
tric American actur I've come across 
is Joseph Cotten (Jedcdiah Leland in 
Citizen Kane), who recently admit- 
ted that he’d built a swimming pool 
in his living room, because it had a 
mysterious leak in the roof (hat no 
one had managed to repair. Cotten is 
80, and it is entirely possible that age 
has something to do with this sort of 
behaviour. 

They simply don't give a bugger, 
and sometimes this lack of regard for 
the proprieties can be very endear- 
ing. John Le Mesurier, who used to 
appear on Jordan TV as the mildly 
ineffectual Sergeant Wilson in the 
long-running Dad’s Army, handed 
in his stripes not long ago at the age 
of 81 . In accordance w ith his express 
wishes, his widow avoided all the 
usual euphemisms for death in the 
announcement that appeared in The 
Times. She simply informed his 
friends that "John Le Mesurier has 
conked out." 

Like old soldiers, some actors nev- 
er die but simply fade away nr conk 
out. George (Avokc, who used m 
appear in Edmund Kean's com- 
pany, did neither. I'm his death in 
1KI l. he willed his skull to an Amer- 
ican friend, Fir. Francis, who pre- 
sented it to a troupe of players for 
use in the gi aveyuril scene in Ham- 
let. There is a strong possibility ilia I 
somewhere oil the American stage at 
this veiy moment, C’noke is still 
, playing Yoricfc. >-> 

1 
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SO MUCH has been saiil ami writ- I 
ten about Israel and ihe Arnh-Isracli 
conflict that it is difficult to say 
something new. Much of what now 
pusses for itVsiglu oi scholarship in 
these areas is neilhci. In their 
volmne entitled Israel in the Middle 
East, Rahim »wicli and Reinlmrz try 
to select the important documents 
smd analyses, lu 79 entries, generally 
ranging from three to five pages, and 
an appendix . they attempt to 
summarize the events of the past 3<« 
years. The articles and documents 
they have reprinted cover a wide 
range of domestic and international 
polities, from the Israeli Declaration 
of independence and Law of Return 
to the Lavun Affair and the Kalian 
Commission report. 

Leafing through the pages (this 
bools cannot really he read), one gels 
a quick reminder of the events and 
controversies of the past decades. 
The entries begin with a brief sum- 
mary and end with a list of explana- 
tory notes. 

!l is difficult to know the audience 
for which this volume is intended. 
The short excerpts are no substitute 
for (he comprehensive histories and 
political analyses from winch many 
were taken. Anyone not really well 
versed in these areas will have great 
difficulty understanding the events 
and debates which me alluded to in 
these selections. On the other hand, 
readers who are familiar with the 
flow of Israeli history will not learn 
much from Lite collection. At best, 
the hook can serve as a reference, 
from which quotes cun he gleaned, 
whether from the Palestinian 
National Covenant or (he Knesset 
Debate on (lie Cnnsliliitiun. 

WALTER. REICH demonstrates 
dial (here are siill a few insights to he 
gained in looking at the Palestinian 
question. His relatively brief volume 
consists of a series of interviews with 
major public figures in Gush Entnui- 
nim, Peace Now, ;md Pl.G-iiligncd 
organizations in (lie Judea and 
Samaria sections of the West Dunk. 
The views of Moshe Levinger, 
Elyakim Huctzni, Mystafa Natshe 
(foimer acting mayor of Hebron), 
Btissam Shaka'a and others are pre- 
sented with a clarity that allows the 
reader to feel their faces tighten and 
fists tense. As a psychiatrist, the 
author is skilled at allowing indi- 
viduals to speak freely, while, at the 
same lime, asking difficult ques- 
tions. 

The result is by no means san- 


MORDECAI TSANIN is best 
known in Israel as the editor of the 
Tel Aviv Lctzie Neies, which is 
perhaps the only surviving Yiddish 
daily, now that the Farveris of New 
York, founded in 1897 by Abraham 
Cahan, has been converted into a 
weekly, and the Afrikaner Yiedishe 
Zeiiitng of Johannesburg, edited by 
Levi Shalit since 1953, is ceasing 
publication m the summer of 1985 
(its editor will be settling in Israel), 

Tsanin's insting importance for 
Yiddish literature, however, is based 
on th”! many volumes of his prose 
epic about Arlapanos, the Eternal 
Jew, who was carried away to Rome 
by Pompey in 61 B.C.E., experi- 
enced two thousand years of Jewish 
exile, interminable wandering, tem- 
porary prosperity- and ultimate 
tragedy in diverse lands, until his 
return lo Israel after the founding of 
the Jewish st hie. 

Only the first volume, originally 
published in 1966, is available in 
English and Hebrew. The others still 
await translation. Each volume in- 
cludes a cycle of Jewish achievement 
in an alien environment, in which a 
substantial number of Jews form an 
enclave, liy to integrate, fail and are 
destroyed. Only a fraction of them, 
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"Colourful Israel" by Yadin Homan { Steintatzky , 1S1 1,970 during the 
holiday season) is a large-formal album illustrated with full-colour 
landscapes and sites holy to Jews, Moslem, and Christians. It is aimed at 
the gift market and the tourist trade as a suitable .souvenir of Israel. 


Implausible claims 


ISRAEL IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
Documents and Readings on Society, 
Politics and Foreign Relations, 1948 
- Present. Edited by Itaniar Rabino- 
vich and Jclmdu Re in ha rz. New 
York. Oxford University Press. No 
price stated. 

A STRANGER IN MY HOUSE: 
Jews nnrt Arabs in the West Hunk by 
Waller Reich. New York, Holt, 
Reinhart and Winston. $12. ‘>5. 

Gerald M. Steinberg 

guine. All sides portray themselves 
as deeply ideologicid and uncom- 
promising. Their religious ideology 
has led the leaders of Gush Emmu- 
niny to live n political fantasy in the 
hope that the Arab population will 
simply fade away or accept some son 
of permanent inferior status. All 
argue eloquently for the historical 
justice of their cause, pointing to 
Jewish settlements in the area over 
centuries, and consistent Arab refus- 


al to accept die legitimacy of Jewish 
sovereignty in the region. The argu- 
ments overlap. Religiously, the land 
was deeded to Abraham and his 
descendants. Politically, withdrawal 
from these regions would lead to the 
destruction of Israel, and settle- 
ments are necessary to prevent such 
a withdrawal. Despite (he claims of 
Varan Li zrachi, who represents 
Pence Now in this volume, these 
people are not deranged. For them, 
Jewish experience requires Jewish 
settlement and sovereignty in Heb- 
ron and Shechem/Nablus. 

The Arabs interviewed by Reich 
tend lo give credence to (he claims 
made by (he Gush Emmunim lead- 
ers. Not a single individual was will- 
ing to acknowledge Israeli legitima- 
cy in the pre-1967 borders. When 
confronted with Levinger’s scenario 
in which u Palestinian state on the 
West Bank is used ns a basis for 
continued attacks on a pre- 1967- 
sized- Israel, Natshe clumsily 


GZAR IIADIN (The Verdict) by 
MordecaiTsanin. Tel Aviv, Leivick- 
Farlng. 375 pp. No price stated. 


Sol Liptzin 


which includes the undying Artnpa- 
nos, survive to begin a new existence 
elsewhere. 

When the sixth volume appeared 
in 1981 - its theme the rebirth of 
Israel on its ancient soil, ahd its 
consolidation until after the Yom 
Kippur War - the epic seemed to 
have come to a happy conclusion. 
Yet there was n gap in the narrative, 
since the preceding volume haddcnlt 
not with the catastrophe that en- 
gulfed European Jews in the Hitler 
era hut rather with an earlier period 
of Polish Jewry, the splendour of 
Hassidism in (he eighteenth century, 
and the dissensions among the com- 
peting Hassidic sects in the 
nineteenth century. This gup has 
now been partly hut not entirely 
filled by (he newest volume,, whose 


changes l I k* subject. At must, lie L >*». ,**, 

of the ’l<>47 partition plan, which (Ik- O fl (1 ** PJI iff 

Araks i ejected when they Hied to 

conquer the entire leiritury. Altei ™ __ 

uivtiinu about repatriation <»l Arab , 

refugees and about passports, lie * ^ Li * NI J. WILITICS 

finally revealed his basic beliefs. I ^7-1 KJ 1 > t lunter ('rass. Trans- 

"Now the Israelis have the power... l , 1 1 Muiiheini. Intro- 

At some lime the Arabs will have Ihe l ' lKX ‘ tl ‘jV Sll,mi " 1 RusJidic. New 

power, and then we will see what will BraCe Ji'vanuvich. 

be." 

In an interview with an anonymous o nr ** 

Arab leader, the threat was spelled out *■ * lYICulVl 
even more clearly. The debate “ - 

about boundaries and compensa- 
tion, he said, is merely tactical. The CillN'l F.R GRASS is one of those 

Arabs cannot accept the concept of novel is tv-play ivrights-poets who 

Jewish sovereignty. “The lecngni- readily moulds Iris own life experi- 

tion of Israel by the Palestinians, he cnees into Iris literary work and yet 

said, could never be anything other transforms those experiences with 

than tactic - because Israel was such remarkable play of imagination 

something that the Palestinians that the author seems quite absent 

could never really accept. 11 from the finished product. The 


The final solution 


subject is the annihilation of Polish 
Jewry in the Nazi period, What still 
remains unpublished is the Au- 
schwitz interval in the life of the 
Eternal Jew, and his experiences 
among post-war displaced persons 
till his return to the soil he left two 
millennia before. 

The title, The Verdict, refers to the 
Final Solution. The central figure, 
Arlapanos, is a prosperous member 
of Warsaw's Jewish community, and 
a prominent physician, who. con- 
tinues to treat the victims trapped in 
the ghetto until he is transported 
with the last survivors to Auschwitz. 

DESPITE THE fictional veneer, the 
volume is grounded in true episodes 
established in forty years of re- 
search. The author himself lived 
through the ■ first months of Nazi 
occupnlion of Warsaw, the brief 
period of Lithuanian autonomy in 
Vilna, the night of refugee intellec- 
tuals to Soviet Bialystok, the repeat- 
ed dangerous crossing of borders, 
and the long trek via Sibcrin and 


UNFORTUNATELY, Reich, like 
other Western liberals, and particu- 
larly academics, lends to equate 
both sides of this tragedy. Yet, as 
this volume makes clear, the ideolo- 
gies and actions of these two 
societies are not comparable. The 
Arabs represent a threat lo Jewish 
survival, and not vice versa. Gush 
Emmunim represents u radical 
fringe of Israeli society, and is ba- 
lanced by such groups as Peace Now 
and Mupam. There is no Palestinian 
Pence Now, and, in a tellingly pater- 
nalistic comment, one of the Peace 
Now activists says that “It is precise- 
ly because there is no Arab counter- 
part to Peace Now that wc are forced 
to lake on their role." The Palesti- 
nians, however, are perfectly cap- 
able of speaking for themselves, and 
instead of condescendingly dismis- 
sing their National Covenant as “a 
problematic document," it must be 
considered, despite its racism, at 
face value. 

Some schools of psychology and 
sociology hold that conflict arises 
from misunderstanding and fear. Di- 
alogue and communication are seen 
as remedies for this misunderstand- 
ing and the bases for the peaceful 
resolution of conflicts. If anything, 
however, the testimony presented 
by Reich demonstrates that com- 
munication can also show that the 
threat is real and that peaceful re- 
solution is, at least for now, not 
plnusihle. If that is the case, then 
perhaps Peace Now is no less of a 
dangerous, ideologically-based fan- 
tasy than Gush Emmunim. o 


Japan, more than half way around 
the globe, until reaching Palestine in 
1941, Since then, Tsanin has been in 
touch with many survivors of the 
Holocaust, listened to their story, 
and reworked this material lo create 
a narrative both realistic and symbol- 
ic. It is an authentic record of Jewish 
agony and self-sacrificing idealism. 

Arlapanos, the Eternal Jew. is the 
antithesis of Ahasver, the Wander- 
ing Jew, as generally depicted in 
literature and art. The latter is a 
creature of the Christian imagina- 
tion, a lonely and enigmatic charac- 
ter, a legendary sinner who atones 
for his rejection of the Christian 
saviour by unending suffering. Arta- 
panos, on the other hand, as por- 
trayed by Tsanin, is an innocent 
victim of the world’s cruelty, and 
never lonely or mysterious, because 
he is firmly embedded in his religious 
community, and shares his people’s 
vicissitudes. 

While Ahasver yearns for release 
from the curse of eter nal life, and for 
salvation through physical dissolu- 
tion on Judgment Day, Arlapanos 
fights for survival in order to experi- 
ence the messianic age when he will 
return to Zion together with his 
exiled people. □ 


GUNTER GRASS is one nf those 
nuvcIisis-plHyivrights-prtets who 
readily moulds Iris own life experi- 
ences into Iris literary work and yet 
transforms those experiences with 
such remarkable play of imagination 
that ihe author seems quite absent 
from the finished product. The 
stniiglu-froni-ilie-shoiilder essays 
and speeches in On Writing and 
Politics go a long way towards satis- 
fying admirers who yearn for a closer 
look at the man and how he manages 
all that richly metaphorical magic. 

Not that Grass is one of those 
writers who jealously hushands his 
privacy. Far from it. Like many 
Continental writers before him -and 
like many of his contemporary Latin 
American counterparts for whom he 
feels such kinship - Gunter Grass is 
very much the engaged and public 
man, taking to the political platform 
almost as often as he retires to his 
study to write. His From the Diary of 
u Snail is a fine disquisition on the 
literary man as political campaigner 
(for Willy Brandt’s brand of social- 
ists), and several of the essays here 
explain convincingly why at least this 
West German writer feels compelled 
to speak to his nation in ways other 
than through the prism of art. 

Grass's bemused reminiscence on 
the origin and writing of that ex- 
traordinary bpok. The Tin Drum, 
which lie says started out as a rather 
pretentious epic poem, will of course 
be of primary concern to the author’s 
fans, and many Israelis will be in- 
terested in Grass’s heartfelt essay on 
"What Shall We Tell Our Chil- 
dren?" in which the author describes 
how as a blissfully ignorant Hitler 
Youth he grew up in Danzig "next 
door to the martyrdom of the Jews. 

BUT THIS reviewer at least was 
especially taken with the Grass of 
the present and the future. It is 
because he has addressed recent 
German history so squnrely that 
Grass is so politically engaged today. 
As he told the Belgrade Writers 
Conference in 1969, the novelist »s 
“against revolution" and “detesl(s) 
the sacrifices that always huve to be 
mode in its name." Yet Grass readily 
favours civil disobedience to conibQl 
what he sees as “a new, soundless, 
foolproof system that purports to 
protect the citizen by encroaching on 
his rights, that claims to be fair on 
the ground that it spares no one, and 
that, with its uncontrolled ubiquity, 
may well protect democracy to 
death." With equal passion, ne 
opposes Western Europe's willing- 
ness to be the superpowers' nuclear 
backyard. . 

In short, Gunter Grass ably de- 
monstrates that one needn’t be a 
conscientious and conscience- 
stricken German to feel P aran °! 
about where we are heading, tj 
Writing and Politics makes a P er ^ aa " 
sivc case for engaging in both acuvi- 
ties, and the collection incidental y 
shows the activist-author as an espe- 
cially engaging man. Also notan » 
the book’s splendid Introducuon y 
Salman Rushdie; if anyone ever sus- 
pected that Children of Ml^Jgnt 
owes a great debt lo The Tin Dru , 
ho «,;u that rfeht ftladlY ncK- 
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1301 iAR 1 I'M MU him . 

Did lie mini I.' I'lnbalilv nut. hiiWuwi 
f,tr I'/i i an st*', lu Mad. Tin:iii,n" 
addict. I'm Ii'iiiiuM-vnal. I'm 
genius." A“‘imlni) , 1 t<> I unroll. Ik 
never needed u« iume mil of tin 
closet, i u:\i-i having been in it. He- 
sides, lie could boast nf having mnv 
beaten Ifogan in uiui-wiesiliiig. 

Tile ( iuiiiv'.vii/A'Mn aie based nn 
interview-' wliu.li i'wri. place between 
fo July I9SJ .nit [ .15 August l‘«44, 
when Capote died, a munlli before 
reaching sixty Giolvl, called "Tin' 
Interview!'! s IiiieivievVcr" by I'lav- 
bvy, lias t" In:, credit inivi views with 
Brando, Streisand, Pacino, Henry 
Fonda. His questions steer a skilful 
course between the two major 
aspects uf Capote's personality: the 
writer and the cafe society celebrity. 

Of late years, the latter tended lo 
overshadow if not overwhelm (lie 
former, particularly since Estpihe 
published excel pts (1975-61 from 
Answered Prayers , Capote's un- 
finished and merciless ronum-d-efef 
about the very rich. Also, only two 
or the eleven chapters of this hook, 
despite G rebel's efforts at even- 
hundedness, end up entirely devoted 
to Capote the writer. 

For partial counterbalance, a re- 
acquaintance with Iris writings 
seemed in order. In Cold Blood I 
recalled quite vividly; f reread Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, not glanced at 
since 1950; and I added, for the first 
time, the collection comprising the 
novella known as Breakfast at Tif- 
fany's and three stories, “House of 
Flowers," "A Diamond Guitar.” 
and “A Christinas Memory.'’ Con- 
versations has a selected bibliogra- 
phy of some twenty items which 
include, besides individual stories, a 
book of photos, story collections, a 
play made from a novel, and four 
screenplays on which Capote col- 
laborated. The rest of his output 
seems to consist of numerous repor- 
tages. All in all, a rather slim literary 
baggage.//! Cold Blood (1965), nb- 





CONVERSATIONS WITH CA- 
1*0 TE by Lawrence Groliel. New 
York, New American Library. 244 
pp. $14.95. 

Morris Springer 

out the murder of a Kansas family by 
two vagrants, remains a major con- 
tribution lo narrative fiction, a "non- 
fiction novel." In Breakfast, Cupoie 
created Holly Golightly, a free- 
wheeling twenty-year-old Texan 
who competes quite favourably with 
Henri Murgcr’s Musette from Seines 
de la vie tie Itola'mc. “House of 
Flowers, " iightly inmic, recounts (he 
adjustment fo marriage of a young 
and popular Haitian tart; "Guitar,” 
set in an isolated prison form, 
movingly pits a hardbitten lifer 
against a teen-age Cuban who has 
charm, a sweet staging voice and a 
gluss-studded guitai ; "A Christmas 
Memory," patently autobiographic- 


al. is Capote's tribute to an elderly 
cousin, n major loving figure from 
his childhood. 

As to Voices, his fiist major suc- 
cess, I'll risk declaring it his finest 
work; tiny, that with it, in a sense, lie 
shot his artistic bolt, and probably 
never surpassed himself. An intense- 
ly evocative i ale of modest length, it 
reflects his frustrating chiMIumil 
search for the father lie nevei knew, 
mid his disco vei y of his emotional 
ami sexual self. All this is accom- 
plished with a troubling depth and a 
marvellous’ economy of means. 

AS MIGHT be expected. Capote 
expatiates freely about himself. 
Born Ti iinian Streckfus I'ei sons (his 
father’s name was Arcliulus. and no, 
1 didn’t invent tli.it one eiihei ). lie 
look his stepfather's mime early on. 
his parents having divorced when he 
wax four. JJe spent most of bis child- 
hood with various relatives in New 
Orleans, Alabama and Mississippi 




m l ii: hi «i|\ in Mi vv 'nuk anil 

< i.ilif.- (Lin llis b'luial m.Iii«i|hij« 

■ ink <1 *aIi.‘Ii In \v:t k Untie! eighteen. 

I h- Lilted •* utinr ;u eight, w.i , fir.t 
(rtd4i-.ln.il it nine, .uni .a sc-vi-iit.-eii 
ll.nl a |>>b :tl I lit t V, ie Ynlkti. IJv lllh. 
lime In. ha ' I ill reads adopted tin 

flainbov.'iitl sly Ie »»l dies (wqinj.ii 
with 1 In; vourli • it two decade-. Inlei . 
Ills iimthei o iiuiuiiteil '.u aide bo- 
h«- Wiie iljniv, lie iievei qniJe 
recovered Irmii this 

Writing, fi.r t.'apnte, was imi m» 
much a uireei ;r. a .w in'Mmv, ;i 
priestly c; tiling, in ( >dtt Blood i-. a 
case in point: it took him six years' 
unremitting research and Inborn. It 
also made him a multimillionaire. 
Foi all his mcgalniiiuinc outbursts. 
Capote villages as a serious anil 
highly talented craftsman. He was 
justifiably proud, fur example, ol Ins 
status a> a widely anthologized au- 
thor in high-sclmol lexis. Thai, even 
from the hi ief perspective ol n vcai 
after his deadi. seems as fair an 
evaluation of him as any. 

I'o say, however, that (his was lira 
his evaluation of himself is a gi mos- 
que undeisi.iieinciii. Nothing in 
these Com ’iT-vMiWm provokes nioic 
feline invective, nothing makes him 
resemble Aesop’s pufied-up frog, 
nothing, finally, brings out wliat gays 
ilu-iuselves would call his ■‘Scream- 
ing Mimi" side nn»ic than <iio(ie('s 
me i nil hi of various pen nine lit am- 
temporal y writers whom Capote 
c« m side is mfi-iior to himself, and 
who have reached equal m gieak-i 
prominence. True, I-'laubeil. 
Maupassant ami I ’roust .tie his idols, 
but aiming those Lie laughs to scran 
or damns with Taint praise sue Janus 
M idle iter {“he keep' Random 
House’s cash flow Moving"); Joyce 
Carol Oates ("to read her is to 
absolutely vomit"). Updike ("I Imte 
him... lie's so mannered") At Mail- 
er and Salinger he miccis; Dushevis 
Singer and .Solzhenitsyn lie never 
(cad: Bellmv is “dull, dull... a no- 
thing writer" and why should he 


have pollen tile NiiIhT.* 

( npote'x blackest hrfc noire, hmvuv- 
i-i . pi i tonally a- well as piol'es- 
si.inalh . is (iore- Yid.il: "tlf course 
he' - t bn..* Imsltl<*r.ilh ner- 

oi w r i 1 1 « - 1 1 .imdilUe that aiivone e. ill 
re-im-iiibei .. m-vri v/iiilen a intretcr- 

pieee 1 Siieb mwiniiiHui.r! c'iu* ed is 
almost too e.ixy to ili.-ll.iii . Hi -cava- 
liei di, miv-.nl ot llellov . and. loribal 
mallei. ItoiJi. MaJainucl. mid vii- 
itrilly all loii tempt narv Jewish wri- 
ters, bespeaks a hopeless be- 
clouded judgment, personal envy, nr 
at least a gross lack ol affinity. As for 
Vh l:d l a pole's Close CoiUempoi ;uy . 
he may indeed imi have pioduced 
any nnistc-ipiece, bill tile sum total of 
his out pm ovei forty years outstrips 
Cfipole’s in scope to a considerable 
degree; his histnrieal novels (Burr. 
Julian. Creation} have earned an 
h n in i u ruble place as well-researched 
aild skilfully-wiilteu works, and 
prohatily required more painstaking 
labour than In Cold Blond. And 
who's to say that Myra Birchen- 
t itlgc, for example, won't he remem- 
bered as long as ft rank fa si tu Tif- 
fany's, ami for similar reasons? 

FINALLY, there is Capote /*■ num- 
dnin. Suffice it lo say (ii.it (here is 
enough na in e-dropping lu-ic. 
enough hobnobbing with the Beauti- 
ful People, nioiigli li'inptiiig. (itillal- 
illp. lulbits lo supply I ouelhi I’.iisims 
.ilid I let Ida 1 1 upper with a month ol 
Ltiluniri'. were lliost* t'inid CnsM|»y 
biddies alive ioda\. ( ilaplin. 

t »:nb". and t.>iieeii l.li/alu-lh have 
strenulli ol cltai.retcr, l.it’kie Urm-sis 
is a giif-s oppratumsi with conk- mpt 
loi iust about everything; lor her 
si » I ei , l.ee K.nl/iuil), he merely feels 
sorry. Some leering anecdotes made 
my mind leap irresistibly hack room* 
of Hepburn's lines in The Phi- 
ladelphia Story, where a high society 
home is invaded byrepnrteis. Asked 
by her mother, “Is there no privacy 
anymore?" Katie reports, "i. inly in 
bed. iimlliei . and not always there." 


E.H. GOMBRICH is not only n 
historiun of art but a philosopher, 
though in his modesty lie disclaims 
this title. His inquiries into how we 
perceive nature, and art, and how 
artists create the illusion of space, 
light and movement, have led his 
readers along fascinating pathways 
to surprising conclusions. The pre- 
sent work is a collection of essays, 
each dedicated to n figure who influ- 
enced him in person or through his 
writings. They include Lessing, 
Hegel, Freud, George Boas, LA. 
Richards, Frances Yates (the one 
womnn amongst them), and others. 

Although each essay is self- 
contained, there is a unifying thread. 
In the opening chapter, Gombrich 
spells out the questions which preoc- 
cupy him, and some of the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived. The first is 
the problem of rigour. It seCms that 
art history was regarded as a disci- 
pline in which “anything goes." As a 
student, he much admired his elders 
who could place a work of art front 
the “Dark Ages” in Antioch oi Ale- 
xandria, Byzantium or Rome. In one 
case studied by himself, he decided 
to set the criteria, the hard facts, on a 
piece of paper. He found his piece of 
paper remained almost blank. 

He was similarly perplexed when 
studying Raphael's pupil Giulio 
Romano. “There was not one docu- 
ment telling us what the young man 
in his teens did in Raphael’s busy 
Wqrkshop, but this did not seem to 
deter famous authorities from pro- 
nouncing exactly which figure or 
group in his masters oeuvre was 
re ally painted by him and which by 
other named assistants. ” 

■ 'All this made him uneasy. Was art 
history no ihore than a learned gues- 


Influential people 


TRIBUTES: Interpreters of Our 
Cultural Tradition by E.H. Gom- 
brich Oxford, Phaidon 270 pp. 
£17.50. 

Rachael Chazan 

sing game? He sought a scientific 
basis. One line of inquiry, suggested 
itself through his work with Ernst 
Kris, the art historiai- and 
psychoanalyst. It was the testing of 
hypotheses involving the psychology 
of the spectator. Another was bnsed 
on a principle he had learnt from 
Karl Popper: Any scientific hypoth- 
esis can be expressed in the form of 
an exclusion. 

I understand this to mean that one 
may not be able to prove whal did 
happen but can make firm state- 
ments about what was not passible. 

Gombrich goes on to warn us that 
objective facts are not eveiything. 
We cannot and must not eliminate 
subjectivity from our understanding 
of the discipline; And. finally, there 
are limits to interpretation. We may 
be able to understand without being 
able to verbalize our understanding. 
Take the performer of music; he is 
allowed latitude but not licence in 
interpretation. There arc belter an 
worse performances, and demon- 
strably false ones also. Yet the musi- 
cian need not know what was in 
Beethoven's mind when he wrote 

the music. , 

Then what is the critcnuii for 
understanding, in (say) the listener? 
Basicallly, it is the ability to form 


expectations. This would delight the 
Jerusalem composer Joseph i'al . 
who believes in maintaining a ba- 
lance between the unexpected and 
the expected. Too much of the unex- 
pected is chaos, too much expected 
ground becomes "wallpaper," no 
longer listened to. 

THE AUTHOR may wish to praise 
famous men but he never writes' 
eulogies. We find in his appreciation 
the new and arresting, the meanings 
beneath the surface. For instance, 
the usual understanding of Freud is 
that he equated an artist’s creativity 
with his psychopathology. Gom- 
brich maintains this was not his in- 
tention. He did place Leonardo da 
Vinci on his couch but respected 
creativity and wrote: “Analysis has 
nothing to contribute to the explana- 
tion of an artist’s gifts, nor is it 
competent to lay bare his method, 
his artistic technique." Then didn’t 
Freud have a theory about creativ- 
ity? He did. In his book about 
humour, he came close to construct- 
ing one. 

Another well-known 
psychoanalyst who features in these 
pages is Ernst Kris, who was a per- 
sonal friend and associate uf the 
author. Kris was an urt historian 
before lie trained in psychoanalysis. 
He became interested in psycholo- 
gical aspects of art, and he and 
Gombrich worked together on re- 
search projects. Kris was very struck 
by the dramatic expressions on the 
faces of the statues in the cathedral 


Ml Nnumhcrg. He decided lo test 
how insistent the spcctnturs were 
in their interpretation of the emo- 
tions underlying these expressions. 

IN HIS ESSAY on Hegel. Gom- 
brich observes that his aesthetic 
seduces because he fits eveiything 
into his system, his theory of prog- 
ress. Each period inevitably pro- 
duces its specific art: each form car- 
ries the seed of its own decay, and 
becomes the historical basis for the 
next phase. Gombrich criticized the 
doctrine for its determinism, which 
docs nut chime with the creative 
freedom of an artist. 

Play is ihe opposite of determin- 
ism. and is a theme discussed at 
length by Huizinga. It : s the activity 
par excellence, of human beings and 
the higher animals. The importance 
of play, surely, is that it bus no 
purpose outside itself. Playing for 
competition’s sake, or the sake of 
exercise, is not play. It is play to 
browse in a bookshop. Huizinga 
argued that art essentially was play, 
an expression of Homo Luttens . The 
Lhen-dnminant schools of American 
psychology, that dismissed play and 
art ns escapist a cii \ ities. pained him. 

To read this book is raihcr like 
being invited to take part in h sympo- 
sium of many powerful thinkers, 
writers, critics, art historians and 
philosophers. Cloinbnch, the chair- 
man, presents, interprets, comments 
and criticizes, but is i other ttukIcsI 
about his own theories, in this con- 
text. One would have likccl to huve 
inure of his own views, hut one 
cannot have everything. This is a rich 
book which reveals further levels of 
meaning at a second and third rend- 
ing. a 
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TIIK FRIENDLESS SKY by Alexun- 
der McKee. London, Puntlier- 
G i unuda paperback. 2>6pp £l.u5. 

Meir Ronnen 


MCKEE'S BOOK is a chatty review 
of the development of the war in the 
air between 1914 and 1918 and de- 
scribes the changing fortunes of each 
side as various inventions and super- 
ior aircraft were introduced. With 
the technical odds against them, 
even the leading aces became vic- 
tims. But a numlier of jliem were 
addicted to ihe “hunt" and several 
Englishman and Italians admitted 
that avriat combat was the greatest 
“sport" of all, an adventure that 
made every other type uf sporting 
pursuit seem lame. 

McKee deals with most of the 
great Allied and German aeev. in- 
cluding one active over Palestine, 
but he often forgets that his audience 
is of a generation that can’t always 
know what he is talking about. He 
rarely gives the figures of victories 
ascribed to various aces. But he does 
deal with every aspect of recon nui- 
sance and bombing, including the 
ineffective raids of the Zeppelins 
and Cio (has over England and (he 
generally ineffective efforts to slop 
them; nnd (he role of the Americans 
in tackling observation balloons. But 
to my mind, thcreisn't enough about 
the characteristics ami relative per- 
forniances of all (he machines he 
mentions. □ 
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1 be NeliiuVfi Club Hotel is in tin exclusive urea ami just a few minutes walk from 
l lie center or this lovely seaside resort . Featuring: k swimming pool, health club, 
plus complete hotel services and facilities. 

You'll love Netnnya where summertime is summertime almost all yum round. 
We'll be happy to show you. how easily you can Imvc a “Foothold in Israel.’* 


S pecial Holiday Bonus 

Purchasers of n spring nr summer week will receive FREE a bonus week of their 
chi ike tn January or February. . . Yours to ei\]o> feu evert 
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'“Ancient Maps 
and Prints 
of the Holy Land” 
Calendar 

A beautiful 1 6-month handwritten 
calendar of the Holy Land Four art 
maps and three prints. In seven 
colours Including gold, with text In 
English. Hebrew and French. Sire 40 
x44cm. Makes a lovely gift for the 
New Year! Present it personally - or 
lei us mall It as a gift foryou. Packed 
In crush-proof cardboard box, so it's 
'sure to arrive In perfect condition. 





To: BOOKS, The |er\jM|em Post, 

P.O.B. SI. Jerusalem 91000 

u Please send me (he "Ancient Maps 
and Prints of the Holy Land” Art 
Calendar. | enclose a cheque for 
IS 2.9.500 each calendar 


o Please mail An Calendar as a gift, and 
Include a gift card in my name. I have 
enclosed the redplent's full name and 
address (on separate piece ofoaner). I 
enclose a cheque for IS 29,500 per- 
calendar PLUS IS 10,500 airmail 
postage 

OR IS 3,500 surface mall postage. 

Total enclosed: IC - 

ADDRESS ■ 

city r 

TEL No. r — 

COUNTRY 


Price valid until Sept 30, 1985 in 
accordance with |uly l price freeze 
regulations. 


“...AND LAMES' OF TI1K CLUB" 
hv Helen lluovcn Siinlinyer. I.l7i. 
I»p. Pit ii Books, Loudon £4.b5. 

Shelley Kleinian 


HELEN HOOVCN Suntmyu’s 
...Ami Ladies of ihr Chth opens in 
IK6S, in Waynesboro. Ohio la lai ciy 
from Wiiicshurg). where Ihe novel's 
central characters. Anne AkwauJer 
ami Sally Cochran. have just gradu- 
ated from the Female College. I hey 
are eighteen anel oil the wipe of 
marriage. By the conclusion nf this 
hefty novel, which spans mote ihan 
sixty years. Anne ami Sally are dead, 
after long ami full lives, 

Anne and Sally arc good friends 
hut dissimilui in personality and 
temperament. Their differences are 
best refleelcil in ihe men they mai ry. 
Quid, kind and above all forgiving, 
Anne marries John Gordon, the loc- 
al doctor, a man so uh merited by war 
amt sickness that he turns lo women 
as a source of relief. Sally is anihi- 
(ious and proud. She n tarries Ludwig 
Rausch, a German immigrant who 
becomes a millionaire and the town's 
leading citizen. 

Much of the novel revolves 
around the Waynesboro’s Women’s 
Club, a literary club - “not a female 
circle," we are lojd - “to promote 
an i merest in culture - in letters, in 
poetry." What was greeted at first 
with cynicism, even by its own mem- 
bers. eventually becomes a Waynes- 
boro tradition, sco/led at by the 
men. dutifully maintained by the 
women. 

Bound by membership in the 
Club, the women, who meet in each 
other’:, homes fortnightly, have little 
else in common. Aside from Anne 
and Sally, there is Amanda Reid, the 
Club’s intellect, who scorns mar- 
riage and all who fall into its trap; 
Mary Bullard, the Club’s first presi- 
dent, and nationwide leader in the 
woman suffrage movement; Caro- 
line and Lavinia Gardiner, spinster 


sisters best known for their outdated 
crinoline skirts: Christina Vourhees, 
a Reformed Presbytei inn who even 
finds Tom Smvycr initially offensive. 
The club extends tu include (he ori- 
ginal members’ children, and even 
their grandchildren. 

IN K)LL. OWING the lives of these 
women, Santnivei also covers more 
than half a century of American 
hisloiy, from ihe light tor prohibi- 
tion to the formation of trade 
unions, from one presidential election 
to the next . from World War I to the 
stock market crash of By the 
novel's end nmtoi eais have replaced 
horse-drawn carriages, telephones 
have been installed in most homes, 
ami Indies' hemlines raised. 

Yet the effect of this simple and 
down-to-earth novel is in its charac- 
teis. not the hislmieal context. De- 
spite occasional lapses in style (the 
plot becomes at times too obvious, 
the dialogue stilted). Santmyer Is a 
tine storyteller, and succeeds in in- 
volving her readers in the day-to-day 
lives of hei characters, in their births 
and marriages, their illnesses and 
scandals, their chinch, and, <•{ 
course, in Club activities. 

There is nothing unsettling about 
this work, nothing lo make the rend- 
ci id at east with himself or the world 
around him. Quinlesxenlially Amer- 
ican in content and rheme - with 
Ludwig Rausch exemplifying the 
self-made man - . . . Ami Lathes of the 
Club recalls also the nineteenth- 
century English novel of manners. 
Ladies leave their culling cards at 
each other’s homes, clattering 
teacups provide background musie, 
custom and tradition arc empha- 
sized. Waynesboro. Ohio, might just 
as easily be Wayitesborosliire. In 
face. Charlotte Brontfi’s observation 
about Jane Austen could be applied 
to Helen Hnovcn Santinyer: “She 
ruffles her reader by nothing vehe- 
ment , disturbs him by nothing pro- 
found." In spite of this, .■■And 
Ladies of the dub is a novel to be 
savoured and enjoyed. 0 


Bar-Mitzvah Poets 



Hadassah Bat Haim 

1985 HAS seen the Barmitzvah issue 
of the jJoetry magazine Voices 
brought out in Israel. It is an annual 
publication in English, mainly for 
poeisliving in this country, and is the 
outcome of monthly meetings in the 
main cities, where poets read their 
work, listen to others, and offer and 
accept criticism. Most of >lte poems 
are from inside Israel but there -is n 
foreign section which attracts a 
growing number of contributors 
each year, evidence that the maga- 
zine reaches a much wider reading 
public than local English readers. 

Regular subscribers are the uni- 
versities of Harvard, New York and 
Wisconsin, and the libraries of the 
British Museum and the Rosent&al 
Institute in Holland. 

The Bormtizvah issue was marked 
by a modest celebration. The cultu- 
ral representative of the Haifa muni- 
cipality, Yona Yahav, praised the 
group, and informed it that it is 
included In the list of Haifa's Ameni- 
ties. It was also wnrmly commended 
in a letter from Ihe Office of the 
President of Israel, a literary niah 
himself. . 

This special edition also aroused 
much interest abroad, pnd received 
contributions inf new poetrts from 


Danny Absc, D.J. Enright, Kath- 
leen Kuine and John Wuiti. The 
cover was a gift from Dosh, the 
Israeli cartoonist. 

Among the poems printed m 
Voices, some arc vety good indeed, 
others pedestrian, sortie quite in- 
comprehensible. The committee of 
seven accept about one in four con- 
tributions. 

LIKE ALL literary magazines. 
Voices is fighting for its life. Mem- 
bership fees barely cover the running 
costs. The organizer and chief edi- 
tor, Reuven Rose, a former English- 
man, has kept the magazine going by 
dipping into his domestic budget, to 
be repaid, drop by drop, with money 
from sales. , nrA 

It may be argued that th ete 
other, more urgent, priorities tlifl 
the keeping afloat of a literary maga- 
zine in a language not native to tn 
country. But Israel is a specia 
country, in this respect, as in so 
many others. One cannot put |t 
ter than the President did in h* 
letter: “We are grateful for the spir 
itual depth and |he artistry Vote 
reveals, and wc see its offering as 
welcome contribution to the su 
total of Israeli culture . *' 

Inquiries to : Rsuven Rose, 
Nahamia St., Neve .Shaanan, Hairo 
32395. ..... 




THE SEASON «'f spiritual stock- 
taking seems u fifthly time to take 
stock of household budgeting as 
well. With economy in mind, I tried 
cooking lentil patties and sampled 
some vegetarian meat -substitute 
from a new factory. My family 
warned me never lo serve the lentil 
dish again, ami (he commercial 
mealless-ment costs as much us the 
real stuff. 

My economy quest began with 
some matei ial front the Department 
of Family Guidance, which is the 
Agriculture Ministry’s euphemism 
for its home economics department. 
Headed by Yaffa Vercd together 
with nutritionist Tsila Dvir, this de- 
partment has understandably de- 
voted its recent publications tn the 
pressing mutter of household 
budgeting in times of economic diffi- 
culty. 

Its advice is geared to the mnshav 
family, but one would expect at least 
some of it to be relevant to town 
dwellers. 

The most original and practical of 
the information sheets were Vcred's 
“How to Economize - and still main- 
tain a good atmosphere at home," 
and Dvir’s survey of “Comparative 
Prices of Main Courses." together 
with recipes. 

A familiar problem of domestic 
economizing is that the burden 
generally falls on the woman of the 
household, who (hen becomes some- 
thing of a Wicked Witch of (he West 
in the eyes of her husband and 
children. When someone's fuvoui ilc 
dish fails tu appear at table because 
of budget cuts, who gets the blame? 
Mommy, of course. 

Recognizing this .syndrome . Yaffa 
Vered wisely suggests that, if you 
must cut expenses. i( is best to con- 
vene a family council and involve 
everybody in making decisions. At 
such a council, each peison is asked 
to slate what sacrifice he (or she) is 
least willing to make, and converse- 
ly, whal he is most willing to give up. 
In the theoretical family she gives as 
an example. Father insists on having 
beef several times a week, but agrees 
to forgo expensive beverages. 
Daughter chooses to keep her 
favourite brand of cosmetics, but 
promises to cut down on phone calls. 
Mother wants to make herself a 
dress for a forthcoming party, but 
agrees to take water-saving showers 
instead of her daily bath. 

If the economizing is going to 
include increased do-it-yourself 
activity in place of reliance on com- 
mercial goods und services, every- 
body in the family should be ex- 
pected to pitch in and help, each 
according to his Abilities and talents. 
Otherwise, the burden is apt to fall 
most heavily on the Woman of the 
house - with resulting embiltermenl 
and a “bad atmosphere" in the 
home. 

If the family is going to cut down 
on elements of the good life to which 
they have been accustomed, espe- 
cially in food, Vered suggests, it is 
best to do this gradually. 

IN REDUCING meal costs, it is 
useful to have the results of nutri- 
tionist Dvir's comparisons of 11 
main dinner dishes - all of which , she 
s jjys, contain sufficient protein for 
the day’s main meal. 

Even if one is not reduced to 
serving her most economical sugges- 
tions, k is interesting lo know what 
they are, and how they compare with 
>ne more expensive central courses 
:? n her Kst. Thanks to the price 
freeze , we can still rely on the figures 
she compiled in July. 

. Dvir listed her main-courses costs 
tn terms of both the shekel price per 


o i ra 





serving and the totril for a family of 
frfrfr* I shall give only the former. 
1 he calculation includes all the ing- 


redients of each dish, but not the fuel 
or labour value. 

At tile rock-bottom economy end 
of the list is lentil putties itt 1S122 per 
portion, while the top-priced fare is a 
200-gram portion of frozen beef, 
prepared as steak or roast . at IS2.024 
per person. In between, starting 
from the cheapest, come the follow- 
ing: fried beef-liver, IS310 per por- 
tion; noodle-nnd-white-cheese cas- 
serole, IS386; fried drum-fish (mus- 
sar), I50gm., IS458; baked hake 
( bakala ) with vegetables, IS517; 
meat balls. IS540; roast chicken, 
150gm., IS636; turkey goulash, 
IS734; roast chicken, 250gm., 
ISI.003; turkey shnitzel, KlOgm., 
IS1 ,270. 

The most expensive main dish - 
Ihe beef - costs nearly 17 times as 
much as the cheapest, the lentil 
patties. Dvir' assures us that the 
latter is rich in protein and iron, and 
also excels in cellulose, which is 
important for elimination from the 
digestive system. 

WHAT SHE couldn’t tell- us. of 
course, is how it tastes. The two 
vegetarian dishes on her chart, being 
the least familiar, came with recipes. 
I dutifully tried them out on my 
family - admittedly not for n main 
dinner, but as an evening supper. 1 
will not report the lentil recipe, since 
nobody liked it. This is not meant to 
be a criticism of vegetarian patties in 
general, as I have had some delicious 
ones in my lifetime, but this one docs 

not qualify. _ . 

The noodle casserole. No. 3on the 
economy list, met with greater suc- 
cess, and was also less trouble to 
make. The recipe calls for a 250gm. 
package of wide noodles, but I hap- 
pened to have a 400gm. package on 
hand and used it instead, without, 
increasing the quantity of the other 
ingredients. These include 750gni. of 
white cheese (three plastic tubs) with 


egg, suit, a half buttle of Mii.im 
ketchup or a small tin uf spiced 
tomato puree, a teaspoon of orega- 
no, and. optionally, 50gm. U quar- 
ter cup) of grated yellow cheese. 

Directions: Boil the noodles in 
water, adding n teaspoon of salt, fur 
about eight minutes and dram. Mis 
the while cheese, one egg. and a 
little suit. If desired, iidd a (able- 

MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 

spoon of mushroom or onion soup- 
powder; or you enn add fried onions 
or steamed mushrooms. 

Grease a 30 x 30cm. baking pan. 
Cover the bottom with half the noo- 
dles. spread them with the cheese 
mixture and cover with the rest of 
the noodles. On top. spread the 
ketchup and oregano, or the spiced 
tomato pur£e and ojegano. As I 
didn’t have any ready-spiced puree. 

1 used the regular kind und added h 
little hot paprikn. If you like tomato 
purde, I would suggest using iwo 
tins. The grated cheese should be 
sprinkled on top, and if economy is 
not essential, I would suggest using 
more than is called for. 

Bake for an hour and n quarter in a 
moderate ovenpbO degrees, about 
325 F). Cool slightly before cutting 
in squares lo serve. 

Next day, I tried putting a little 
sour cream over the left-over casser- 
ole (ki/gel might be a better term for 
it). This made It even tnstier, though 
obviously added to cost and calories. 

Tlte original recipe as it stands is 
not particularly rich in calories, 
according to Dvir, despite the gener- 
al misconception that noodle -nnd- 
cheese puddings are fattening- 

I expressed surprise that fried liver 
is even cheaper per portion than (he 
noodle dish, Dvir said she hnd calcu- 
lated her cost on the basis of 80gm. 
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liver, which is very cheap - she said 
lS3.520pcr kiln, luu Super-Sol had it 
un vile this month for even less. 
Unwcvcr, when l suggested this at 
home, my lnish.ind pointed out that 
liver is very high in cholesterol, and 
the kids reminded me that they do 
mu eat liver in any form. 

Constant'! s who wish to obtain the 
I-amily Guidance Department's 
meatless recipe booklet (Hebrew 
only) Lo Al Hubasar Lcvntlo can 
send I S3. 3 00 to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Subscriptions Department, 
P.O.B. 7054, Tel Aviv. 

ONE WOULD expect u vegetarian 
meat substitute, bused on soya and 
wheat, to be an economical alterna- 
tive to meat. I certainly did when I 
went to the Tel Aviv Sheraton Hotel 
luncheon given recently to introduce 
frozen products of the new firm 
Tivull {pronounced Tiv'ol, as in 
Hebrew) of Kibbutz Lohumei Hage- 
la'ot. 

I was mistaken. Plant manager 
Gezv Kaplan stated flatly, "Wc arc 
not entering the market in order to 
give an economical answer to meat." 
The price-list bears him out. 

Ti Vail's vegetarian hot dogs cost 
more than many brands that contain 
meat. Its vegetarian schnitzels and 
hamburgers come to about the same 
as making these at home from meat 
ingredients, though perhaps less 
than commercially- frozen, rcady- 
conked schnitzels and burgers. 
Vegetarian “minced meal” from 
Tivull costs slightly more tlmn frozen 
minced beef or frozen beef to grind 
a( home. 

Kaplan says we should not he 
surprised at this, because production 
costs on u carefriUy-cuinbiitcd soya 
and wheat item are higher than the 
production costs of pluin incut. We 
should not regard it us an austerity 
product or n meat-substitute, but 
should consider it on its own merits, 
he suggests. 


What are its merits? For vegeta- 
rians, these should he obvious - 
although one vegetarian who sat at 
my table said she is put off by 
meatless products lliut look like 
meat. The combination of soya pro- 
tein with wheat, and some corn, is 
said by the manufacturer to give a 
“nutritional value equal lo that of 
meat,” and is claimed to he 
cholesterol free. All the Tivall pro- 
duels arc pane und hence can be 
served with dairy meals although 
they resemble real hot -dogs, ham- 
burgers and schnitzels. Of course, 
some religious people may object to 
this dissembling, just as sonic 
vegetarians do. 

A big selling-point for the export 
market, especially in the U.S., is said 
In be (lie fact that the new Tivall 
products arc “natural,'' in that (hey 
contain m i preservatives oi artificial 
fund colourings. The first shipments 
went to Germany. England and the 
US, even before the products hit the 
local market this month. 

PEOPLE un a low-xali or saltless 
regime n .should be warned that Hie 
Tivall products taste prcitv salty. 
Although the company's nutriiionul 
chart put ports to show that in- hoi- 
dor's and hamtungeis contain less 
sodium • rhe toinpu- 

m- m ol (-nlin.ii y sab. in Met new 
non on - lli.m do uMiip.iiahle nn-.il 
li.inilniig.i-is and Imi does, iln-v are 
uhviKir.lv not nileiiilrd l"i people 
a In r It . m v lo koi t v a) sm! ilieii ini.ikv 
■ it -ale 

I v. ,|x mu |inv\l dial I is all -. Ii -tini 1 . 
ol ingiv die nls simple sl.ilr- 
■vcuel.ilile oiigm piokiits. ' ivilh 
mil specifying that these mine fi»un 
soya and wheat, f or kiu; thing, theie 
aie people oil gluten-lice did s who 
mud avoid wheat. 

ft If: f-1. A VO t Hi and texture of the 
new Tivall products, or course, arc 
largely <i mutter nt individual prefer- 
ence. At the She ratlin luncheon, the 
dish I enjoyed most was the Lougne. 
which London-trained chef Lester 
Allen prepared from ihe vegetarian 
minced meat. He also made a pan e 
“ toad -in-lhe- hole" using Tiv.ili saus- 
ages in ;t York shire-pudding base, 
something that should be very wel- 
come in kosher households. 

The hotel’s prestigious "Genesis" 
vegetarian restaurant is already in- 
coi ponding some of the Tivall pro- 
ducts in its buffet. 

They sire beginning to make their 
'appearance at chain stores and other 
shops which have freezer facilities. 
Here are a few examples of recom- 
mended retail prices: lS(i,577 for u 
i.»fl(lgm. package of schnitzel t six por- 
tions); ISri,b55 fo-r MJOgm. of ham- 
burgers; 154,325 for a half-kilo of 
"minced meat” mix; lS5,.S3t) for a 
half-kilo of frankfurters. 

By chance, I did some research 
recently on the prices of ordinary 
ineat-based frankfurter. Among the 
most expensive is Tiv-Tirat Hvi. at 
IS7.UH) per half-kilo, while one of 
the cheapest is Piknnti at a current 
holy day season offer of 152.450 for a 
half- kilo (instead of 153,050). Other 
brands fall somewhere in between. 

If TivalTs products, though new , 
look familial to numv consumers, it 
is because the kibbutz bought out n 
private factory, Pedco of Petah Tik- 
va. Tlnu firm’s food technologist, 
Dr. Michael Shemcr. came along 
with the transfer u& R & D director 
for Tivall. 

Shemcr told the press conference 
ihul his experience at LVdco had 
proved that there is indeed a market , 
here and abroad, for Israeli-made 
vegetarian products of this nature, 
und the larger kibbutz plant will be 
able to give them the production and 
nrurketing push they deserve. 

Martha Meisols 
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